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RUDYARD KIPLING 


A new photograph of the great English writer, whose popularity, both in England and America, has con- 
stantly grown since the publication of his first book in 1886 [See page 185] 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


HALL we expect better times im- 
mediately? Better times meaning 
more business, fewer men unemployed, 
fewer passed dividends to the many 
thousands of investors, and in general 

more assurance of comfort of mind and body 
to the great masses of our population. Of 
course, we shall expect better times, but how 
soon depends in large measure on our own 
frame of mind. 

In the recent discussions of the probabilities 
of the approach of better times, it has usually 
been assumed that their approach depended 
upon a reconstruction of Europe so that we 
should have better markets abroad, better credit 
for foreign trade, more equitable taxation, and 
similar things for which the public is anxiously 
looking to the new Administration in Wash- 
ington. It is hard to overestimate the im- 
portance of what the new Administration does 
in these matters, as its activities are felt by all 
of us they are multiplied 110 million times. 
But it is easy to overestimate the effect of the 
Government’s activities on any one person. In 
a time like this the old American attribute of 
individual energy is at a premium. To be the 
captain of one’s soul and the master of one’s 
fate is a greater virtue in bad weather than at 
other times. The answer to most people’s 
problems in the present depression is not to be 
found in Washington but in their own brains 





and in their own spirit. It may be impossible 
to add one cubit to one’s stature by taking 
thought, but thought and energy will add to 
one’s comfort and prosperity. It is because 
we have been an industrious people in the 
past that there has grown up what is well 
called the “American standard of living.” 
It is by the same means that that standard 
of prosperity will be preserved. 

We have come to look too much toward the 
Government to create ideal conditions for our 
activities and to settle our problems and ensure 
success. The men who made this country were 
of the hardy breed who counted upon their own 
efforts to bring success and who believed that 
the less government they had the better. It 
is that spirit which we need now. Depression 
or no depression there is more chance here and 
now for success than go per cent. of the world’s 
population ever have. The thing to do is to 
summon up each one his energies and go at his 
own problem looking ahead and counting on 
himself. 

If there were now, for instance, the spirit of 
endeavor that animated our population during 
the war, we could brush aside the difficulties 
which cloud our horizon and lend a real helping 
hand to Europe at the same time. A new 
infusion of individualism, confidence, and 
morale will do more for us as a nation than the 
Government can do. 
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© Harris & Ewing 
MYRON T. HERRICK 


Who has been appointed a second time Ambassador to France, where he was exceptionally popular from 
1912 to 1914, during his first incumbency 
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JOHN J. ESCH 
Recently appointed by President Harding to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
the railroads during his term of service in the House of Represeniatives has been directly responsible for his 
appointment, and fits him better than most of the other members of the Commission for his new position. 
With Senator Cummins, Mr. Esch was responsible for the Transportation Act under which the railroads 
are now operating 


Mr. Esch’s study of 
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ALBERT HONORE CHARLES, PRINCE OF MONACO 
Who arrived in the United States in April to receive the Alexander Agassiz gold medal awarded him for his 
oceanographic researches. These have covered a long period of vears and have resulted in the collection of 
scientific data on the plant and animal life of the sea, on ocean currents, and other marine phenomena 





COKER F. CLARKSON 


As general manager of the Society of Automotive Engineers, Mr. Clarkson has played an important part in 
the advance of the engineering art in the automobile industry. Under his management the S. A. E. has been 


responsible for ‘“‘standardization” and other methods which have promoted the useof the gas engine in industry 
[See page 204] 
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Coédperating with the Allies 


HE firm touch with which Mr. Harding 
and Mr. Hughes have reéstablished our 


relations with Europe, the promptness 
with which Mr. Hughes handled the German 
communications, and the courtesy and propriety 
he exhibited in consulting the Allies before he 
sent his answers are highly gratifying. Accord- 
ing to the President’s statements we are to 
stand with the Allies under the Versailles 
Treaty (without the League); we are to 
coéperate in forcing the reparations question 
to a settlement so that the world can know 
what basis it is on again; we are, Mr. Harding 
intimated at the Bolivar statue unveiling, to 
call a disarmament conference and likewise to 
exert ourselves to form some piece of machinery 
to try to prevent war. This encouragement 
for the future is somewhat mitigated by Sena- 
tor Lodge’s intimation in the Senate that his 
and not the President’s policies will be carried 
out. Mr. Lodge intends to abandon the Ver- 
sailles Treaty altogether and if he prevails over 
the President it will mean that the United 
States will abandon its relationship with the 
Allies, which, taken together with other policies 
agreed on by Mr. Harding before election, will 
tend to leave us in the splendid isolation of our 
own friendship. 

Mr. Harding realizes that upon the United 
States and Great Britain depends the con- 
tinuance of the modern industrial system. 
It is doubtful if, with his present outlook, he 
would again advocate so questionable a policy 
in morality as the tolls act for the Panama 
Canal to which he committed himself during 
the campaign and which is advocated in his 
party platform. 

This position was more in keeping with the 
political philosophy of Mr. Borah and Mr. 
McCormick than of Mr. Harding. It would be 
particularly inexplicable had Mr. Harding made 
this promise since the inauguration, for an ad- 
ministration which is eager to gain the good 
will of Colombia by the doubtful method of 
paying her $25,000,000 on a much disputed 
claim would hardly go out of its way to seek a 
cause to embarrass the British Government, 
particularly on a very questionable case, when 
the harmonious coéperation between the United 
States and theAllies is the one hope of a renewed 
prosperity here and elsewhere in the world. 

The Colombian Treaty perhaps, and cer- 
tainly the Canal toll bill and Colonel Harvey 
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belong to the Senatorial Harding and not the 
Presidential Harding. The question is, which 
is to prevail in the future? 


Germany Unchanged In Spirit 


NE of the objects which became more’ 

() and more important during the course 

of the war was the necessity of beat- 

ing the Germans sufficiently to bring their ideas 

of international relations into harmony with 

those prevailing elsewhere in the world. That 
object has not. been achieved. 

The Germans signed the Versailles Treaty, 
but evidently with reservations, for since then 
whenever it has suited them they have declined 
to carry out its provisions. They have signed 
various agreements since and looked upon each 
agreement not as the end but the opening of 
discussions. Finally, having exhausted the 
patience of the Allies, the German Government 
had the effrontery to suggest to President Hard- 
ing that he act as arbiter between Germany and 
the AHies and set the figures for the reparations 
Germany was to pay “after examination and 
investigation.” 

This suggestion is illuminating in several 
ways. If acted upon it would have meant an- 
other long delay while an American commission 
investigated. When the investigation was 
done and the results were announced the Ger- 
mans could then begin to argue the whole case 
again with a country 3,000 miles away. It 
is true that the Germans promised this time to 
sign without any reservations, but as they have 
not demonstrated that theirword is worth much 
more since the war than during it, that promise 
is of little value. 

Added to these advantages of delay, the Ger- 
mans could reasonably hope that if we acted on 
their suggestion we should offend the Allies by 
so doing, which might lead to an estrangement 
between them and America. 

The German Government had the effrontery 
to suggest this plan of repudiating the Versailles 
Treaty in the face of a note from Secretary 
Hughes, not a month old, to the effect that we 
stood with the Allies in demanding that Ger- 
many pay the full reparation of which she is 
capable, and in face of the statement of the 
President that the United States intended to 
engage under the existing Versailles Treaty to 
settle our European relations. Since the Arm- 
istice, as before, the German Government 
has not lived up to its promises, nor has it be- 
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lieved that other governments meant what they 
said. It has, as in the past, recognized only 
force as an argument. 

This is a very disappointing result, and one 
of the principal reasons for the slow recovery of 
the world from the war. 

It would probably have been better for the 
world, including Germany, if the Allied troops 
had gone to Berlin in 1918 and stayed there 
until the reparation arrangements were made, 
for then not only the Allied countries but Ger- 
many as well could have gone to work on a 
settled and certain basis, and the corroding in- 
fluence of false hopes and expectations on all 
sides could have been obviated. 

There are two questions involved, an econ- 
omic question of how much it is to the Allies’ 
and America’s benefit to have Germany pay 
either in gold, work, or goods and how much it 
is to the Allies’ and America’s benefit to have 
Germany restored to full working capacity. The 
other question is the moral question of how far it 
is necessary to make Germany realize her wrong 
and begin to live up to her obligations, accepting 
truthful standards of international dealing. 

The Germans have practically repudiated the 
existence of the second question and endeavored 
to prove that Europe could only recover under 
the leadership of German industry, and there- 
fore the Allies and America had better let Ger- 
many pay only as much as Germany thought 
she could without interfering with her recovery 
~to leadership in industry. 

Germany has not yet grasped the fact that, in 
order to insist on the moral principle of her 
guilt, the rest of the world must and will make 
her pay, even if it is to their own economic dis- 
advantage, and the more she evades the demand 
made on her the more she plays into the hands 
of the extremists who desire her vivisection and 
destruction. No nation in modern history ever 
was more guilty in its aims or its methods than 
Germany in this war. No beaten nation has 
ever been treated as easily. For comparison 
let Americans think back to the Civil War. 
The South had fought four years with every 
man and every resource and at the end was 
more exhausted physically than Germany, 
though there was no moral collapse that led 
to mutinies, etc. The basis of the South’s in- 
dustry was swept away. This was far more 
paralyzing than an indemnity. The country 
was occupied by the conquering troops, and 
when these left they placed the govern- 
ments of the different states in the hands of the 





least competent. There was no relief from 
anywhere in the world sent to the suffering. 
There were no credit organizations formed to 
help the country produce and export. There 
was no helping hand of any kind extended. 
The country was Jeft to pull itself out of help- 
less chaos under every imaginable handicap. 
Similarly, what happened to the French after 
1871? In generosity to the conquered the 
world has progressed a far way since 1865 and 
1871. But if generosity to the conquered is to 
be continued in practice, it must be workable, 
and that depends upon the conquered as well 
as the conqueror. If the Germans insist that 
there is no appeal but force, the world will 
have to prescribe that medicine. 

The German programme of trying to create 
friction between England and France, and 
thereby delay the final settlement, and 
then trying to create friction between the 
Allies and the United States, and thereby 
still further delay, in the hopes of finally 
evading most of the obligation, will not work. 
Neither the Allies nor it is hoped the United 
States will fall into that trap. 


The Leadership of the President 


R. HARDING is faced with the prob- 
M lem of reforming the Federal Govern- 

ment so that it will more nearly 
do the work that the nation thrusts upon it. 
The fundamental difficulty with the governing 
machinery at present is that the codrdinate 
branches, the legislative and executive, do not 
codérdinate. Each branch spends considerable 
time and effort in asserting its prerogatives 
against the other, while the full time and effort 
of each is none too much to attend to the public 
business. As it has worked fairly regularly 
for the last forty years each in-coming president 
with the prestige of his election, the mandate 
to carry out his election promises, and the 
power of patronage, has been able to dominate 
the situation for a year or two. By that time 
new questions not covered in his election 
platform come up, most of the offices have been 
filled, and the President no longer has the same 
power to lead Congress. By this time also, 
Congress is usually fairly tired of being led or 
driven and it takes the first opportunity to 
assert its authority and beat the President on 
any issue that can be found. If a President is 
sufficiently popular to ensure himself a second 
term, the Congressional attack is not likely to 
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become powerful until midway of the second 
term, as in the case of Mr. Roosevelt who did 
not meet appreciable opposition during his first 
five years in office. 

If, however, the President’s public support 
shows any weakness during his first term, as in 
the case of Mr. Taft, Congress will put an endto 
his leadership midway of his first term. Mr. 
Wilson was unmistakably the leader during the 
first two years of his Administration. War 
conditions which always strengthen the power 
of the executive continued his leadership until 
1918. But as soon as the Armistice was signed 
Congress revolted. It is true that in this 
case the public sustained the grounds on which 
this revolt was made. But Congress did not 
gain the public support which this fact would 
presuppose. The public did not look for 
leadership from Congress except in a negative 
way. Experience has proved that if the 
President in office is stopped from carrying 
out his programme, there will be little or no 
constructive work done until the next President 
comes in. So for two vital years we drifted 


along with no effective codperation between | 


the two branches of the Government. In this 
case it was worse than usual, both because the 
times were so full of stress and because the 
breach between the President and Congress 
was widened by a bitter personal feeling and 
party opposition. Yet those who remember 
vividly the last two years of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
Presidency will recall an almost similar bitter- 
ness between Congress and the President even 
though in that case the Congressional ma- 
jority was of the same party as the executive. 

Experience of the past teaches us that Con- 
gress will sooner or later attack the leadership 
of the President, and that when the attack 
succeeds the business of the Government will 
become more or less stationary, for Congress does 
not supply a leadership to take the place of the 
executive leadership it destroys. 

In the present case, that part of the public 
which follows the symptoms of government 
was a good deal worried by the evident in- 
tention of Congress under Senatorial direction 
to contest the President’s leadership im- 
mediately, in which case it seemed reasonable 
to fear that there would not be even the usual 
two years of effective work. The Senate was 
so elated over its success over Mr. Wilson 
and the election of one of its own members 
to the Presidency that it showed signs of be- 
lieving that it could use the Presidency merely 
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as an agent of the Senate. Mr. Penrose 
practically said as much concerning foreign 
affairs, and Mr. McCormick’s activities added 
evidence to the belief. 

The Senate Foreign Affairs Committee then 
held a formal meeting with M. Viviani and 
told him what the policy of the United States 
would be and let the story of their decision 
go out to the press. Prior to this occurrence 
dealing with the representatives of foreign 
nations had been exclusively an executive 
function. Regardless of whether the Senate’s 
intentions were wise or unwise, these phen- 
omena were disturbing because they indicated 
that the country was facing a four year period 
of Congressional dominance which in the 
past has always meant little or no constructive 
results. The Senate seemed bent upon the 
immediate realization of the only serious 
fear that the public had of Mr. Harding, 
namely, that he would be a puppet of a 
particular group of the Senate. 

Mr. Harding’s message to Congress dissi- 
pated this fear in a clarifying and cheering 
manner. With the tact and good humor for 
which he is noted, the President explained that 
he had a foreign policy. He evidently made it 
coincide with the desires of the Senate in so far 
as he could, but there was no mistaking his 
quiet intention that the executive should 
continue to negotiate treaties and carry on our 
foreign affairs, with the advice and consent of 
the Senate as the Constitution requires, but not 
under the direction of the Senate, for that the 
Constitution does not require. 


Working Ability of the Government 


HE effect of Mr. Lodge’s notice that the 

Senate intends to supply the leadership 

rather than the President is extremely 
desquieting both because the kind of leadership 
which can be expected from a combination of 
Lodge, Penrose, and McCormick is not likely to 
be very enlightened either for the general pros- 
perity of the country at home nor for its good 
name abroad. Moreover, such group leader- 
ship would not likely be effective even if Mr. 
Harding and his Cabinet should be willing 
to become its passive agents, a thing which is 
hardly conceivable. 

The conflicting policies of the Senate and 
the President spell a condition which the Re- 
publican Party promised to obviate. One of 
the chief reasons for the great Republican vote 
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was the hope that the deadlock which had para- 
lyzed the Government for two years would be 
broken by a party unified under the leadership 
of its Presidential candidate and therefore 
capable of constructive action. 

The need of that action is painfully evident 
in every direction. Perhaps most important 
is the solution of our foreign relations which 
include our relations with Germany, with the 
European Allies, with Japan, and the settlement 
of the commercial rights and privileges on 
which the State Department is so actively 
concerning itself; the passage of an emergency 
tariff and the settlement of a somewhat more 
permanent tariff policy; the reform of taxation, 
and an immigration measure. All these things 
are immediately before the Government for 
action besides the passage of the appropriation 
measures upon a more closely scrutinized basis 
than has been customary in the past under 
the pork barrel method. It is necessary that 
the President’s leadership last at least until 
these immediately important measures are 
passed. 


Two Needed Reforms in Sight 


HERE are two topics before Congress at 
the present time which affect the codper- 


ation between Congress and the Presi- 
dent vitally—the budget and the reform of the 
executive departments. The appropriation bills 


in the past have been devised by the commit- 


tees of Congress after a set of hearings. The 
system had in it several glaring evils. In the 
first place, members of Congress who wanted 
pork for their districts bargained with the 
committee to have this pork provided. Inthe 
second place, the bills were reported so late in 
the session that there was no time for effective 
debate on them. And in the third place the 
executive branch which was to have the 
task of getting the desired result in spending 
the money had no opportunity to discuss the 
provisions of the bill. 

Under the present budget bill these evils 
are in large measure corrected. In the first 
place it provides for the executive to present 
to Congress estimates for which he is prepared 
to be responsible, at the opening of the ses- 
sion. This will give Congress time to study 
and debate these all important measures 
and thereby greatly increase the intelligence 
with which it can act. In the second place, 


the executive budgets are not likely to con- _ 


tain local pork, as have the bills of the past, 
and it will be more difficult for a member to 
tack his pork to the bill in the general debate 
than it has been to get it incorporated in the 
privacy of the committee room. Of course 
if the majority of the members of Congress 
want to continue the largess of pork, even 
under the present times of heavy taxation, 
the budget bill will not prevent them. But 
if they desire to get out of the importunities of 
pork hunting constituencies, the budget pro- 
vides a better opportunity than the old system. 

Moreover, if it does relieve members of 
Congress from the necessity of getting pork in 
order to hold their jobs, they can devote more 
of their time and their abilities to the larger 
questions of public business which would 
develop among them a much larger proportion 
of statesmen than the present system produces. 


Under such conditions men in Congress who - 


made reputations for their able discussion of 
the various bills might reasonably expect to 
go into the Cabinet as authorities with public 
confidence, whereas now those members of the 
Cabinet that inspire the most confidence 
are not from Congress nor from the ranks of 
politics in general. 


II 


HEN Mr. Wilson picked his Cabinet 
he made three political appointments, 
Mr. Bryan, Mr. Burleson, and Mr. Daniels, 
and it was the general opinion that these 
were the weak spots of the Cabinet. In Mr. 
Harding’s Cabinet Messrs. Hays, Daugherty, 
Weeks, and Fall are looked upon as political 
appointees, while Messrs. Hughes, Hoover, 
Mellon, and Wallace are not—Mr. Davis 
being counted a special representative of labor. 
Now logically the public should have more 
confidence in the ability of the political group 
to succeed in a business to which they have 
devoted their lives than to the non-political 
group. But the truth is otherwise. It is 
partly that the public is not so confident of the 
ability of the people who make politics a pro- 
fession, but more that they are not confident 
of their disinterestedness; and this latter feel- 
ing comes as much as any thing else from the 
pork barrel and the undue stress members of 
Congress have been forced to give to feathering 
their nests to the exclusion of more statesman- 
like effort. 
Mr. Wilson’s political appointments to the 
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Cabinet merely confirmed the public’s pre- 
vious impression. Mr. Harding’s political 
appointments have ample opportunity to 
demonstrate the contrary, an opportunity in 
which they have his example to follow. 

If they succeed in this, it may be that this 
is the beginning of an era in which a Con- 
gressional career would be a logical stepping 
stone to the Cabinet and the Presidency. 
If it is, this fact ought to give men who im- 
proved the opportunities of a career in the 
House or Senate a greater fitness for Cabinet 
positions than “able executives” who have not 
dealt with public affairs. Able executives are 
more plentiful than statesmen of vision. The 
United States now produces plenty of able 
executives; but of informed and experienced 
statesmen who have the public’s confidence we 
have but few, and these mostly appear by 
chance, as it were, outside the political field. 


The Cabinet Must Stop Growing 


HETHER it be chosen of politicians 
W: non-politicians if the Cabinet is to 

function as a wise board of advisors 
for the President, its tendency to grow should be 
curtailed. It would be a distinct advantage if its 
present numbers were reduced. For some years 
now there has been a continual pressure to 
recognize one interest after another in the Cabi- 
net. Agriculture got its representative in 18809, 
Commerce and Labor in 1903, and in 1913 
Labor was given a place to itself. Such a 
situation would seem to be the normal and 


natural state of affairs. Especially is this true , 


if the public has a proper perspective on the 
tasks of a Cabinet. The public has thought 
that it judged the Cabinet officers primarily as 
executives. It has often been said that the 
Secretary of Interior, for instance, needed only 
to be a good administrator. Mr. Wilson put 
this idea into practice. He allowed Mr. Lane 
to administer the Interior Department and it 
was administered well. But the public wasn’t 
satisfied. They wanted Mr. Wilson to have the 
benefit of Mr. Lane’s advice on all the im- 
portant policies of the Administration. Is that, 
after all, not the major function of the Cabinet? 

Now Mr. Harding proposes a Welfare 
Department with a woman as Secretary. 
Continuing in this way a Secretary of Shipping 
and Transportation might well come next, and 
there has already been much agitation for a 
Department of Mines. 
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To make an effective government this 
tendency will have to be checked in one way 
or another, either by consolidation or by the 
method which the war forced on several gov- 
ernments of creating an inner cabinet of a few 
members to really consider the _ serious 
questions of policy leaving the other cabinet - 
members as administrative officers only. 

In such a consolidated Cabinet there need 
only be one Secretary for National Defence 
under whom two able executives would 
administer the Army and Navy. The State 
Department and the Attorney-Generalship 
would remain as they are and likewise the 
Treasury. There is, however, no reason why 
the executive who runs the post-office should 
be a Presidential adviser. There is no great 
question of policy arising out of his work. 
The post-office, the agricultural department 
(another executive and not policy-making 
organization), commerce, labor, welfare, and 
the catch-all activities of the Interior Depart- 
ment could well be represented at the Cabinet 
table by three instead of six men, with as 
many specialists and executives and under- 
secretaries as the work necessitates. 

The pressure on the Federal Government 
has increased very rapidly of late years, but its 
machinery has not been geared to meet the 
higher tension. Such a consolidation of the 
Cabinet would be one of the ways in which to 
help the gearing up process which some time 
soon must begin. 


Mr. Harding and the Tariff 


HE Republican Party is committed to 

the policy of protection as the safe bul- 

wark of American prosperity. Up to 
the time of McKinley the leaders of the Repub- 
lican Party had complete confidence in a high 
tariff as a general panacea. McKinley’s last 
speech showed that he had begun to doubt the 
wisdom of the universal application of this 
stimulant. Mr. Roosevelt looked upon the 
tariff, not as a sacred principle but as an in- 
herited fact in his party’s programme to be 
used with such compromises as the occasion 
offered. Mr. Taft, whatever his beliefs, fell 
into the hands of the old high priests of protec- 
tion and the Payne-Aldrich bill which he signed 
was one of the chief reasons for his downfall. 
Now the Republicans are back in power and 
the tariff is again in the foreground. Senator 
Penrose, Mr. Fordney, and Mr. Mondell are 
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old-fashioned believers in a high tariff as a fun- 
damental tonic to business. It is doubtful 
if even the old Republican method of having 
the beneficiaries write the schedules would 
offend them if the public had not so violently 
objected to it. But they are not on the firm 
ground that used to support them. Many of 
the people who used to want a high tariff now 
object to it. There is a large and growing con- 
viction that the United States must export to 
be prosperous and that a tariff which kept for- 
eign articles out of the United States would 
likewise help keep American articles inside the 
United States. The President, who is an old- 
fashioned protectionist, is evidently puzzled by 
the somewhat obvious faults in the ancient 
faith. In his message to Congress the para- 
graphs devoted to the tariff were hesitant and 
confused. He said: 

“The maturer revision of our tariff laws 
should be based on the policy of protection, 
resisting that selfishness which turns to greed, 
but ever concerned with that productivity at 
home which is the source of all good fortune. 
It is agreed that we can not sell unless we buy, 
but ability to sell is based on home develop- 
ment and the fostering of home markets.” 

Just exactly what kind of a tariff this calls 
forisnot clear. It is chiefly a matter of opinion 
whether for example a 50 per cent. tariff on 
cotton goods, is “resisting that selfishness 
which turns to greed” or merely accepting a 


stimulus to “that productivity . . . which 


is the source of all good fortune.” Mr. Harding 
agrees that we can not sell abroad unless we 
buy, but he goes on to say that “ability to sell 
abroad is based on home development and the 
fostering of home markets.” 

That reasoning hardly seems to cover the 
whole case. The first criterion of the ability 
to sell is the ability to produce cheaply enough 
to meet foreign competition in foreign markets. 
Whether you buy or not, unless you produce 
cheaply enough you can not sell abroad. Ifa 
tariff protects American manufacturers in the 
home market so that they produce at higher 
prices than their foreign competitors, it is 
clear that they can not sell abroad. The only 
way that the tariff could justify Mr. Harding’s 
theory is that in restricting the home market to 
home manufacturers in a certain industry 
until that industry is established on a quantity 
production basis, the industry might then be 
able to produce at a lower cost than its foreign 


competitors and then enter foreign fields. _ 


This is merely the old infant industry theory 
carried into modern manufacturing conditions. 
But in the iron, steel, cotton, automobile, 
and most other trades, the United States is al- 
ready on a quantity production basis and that 
excuse for a high tariff is not valid. 

Mr. Harding must realize that the country 
is in desperate need of foreign markets and 
that anything he does that limits our foreign 
trade will be held against him. He must 
realize that the strength of the old tariff inter- 
ests is much less even than it was when Mr. 
Taft signed the Payne-Aldrich bill. He must 
realize that there was no mandate in his elec- 
tion for a high tariff and that if he allows the 
tariff bill of his Administration to be the prod- 
uct of the brains of Messrs. Penrose, Fordney, 
and Mondell, whose ideas were fixed in a pre- 
vious period of history, he will be running 
the same risk which Mr. Taft ran to his 
undoing. 

Mr. Hoover before the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States also advocated a 
higher tariff. The public undoubtedly would 
trust his opinion on the dividing line between 
a selfish and softening tariff and a productive 
and uplifting one, and yet, even with his 
knowledge, the unfairness of a policy of closing 


our markets to others while trying to open: 


their markets to us is likely to confront us 
with many difficulties. 


Government Stimulation of Trade 


OME time ago Mr. Eugene Meyer, head 
S of the War Finance Corporation, and 
Secretary Hoover, of the Department of 
Commerce, met with representatives of the 
cotton industry to organize for exports. This 
is one sign of several that under the Harding 
Administration the United States has entered 
a new era. Heretofore, in peace-times, the 
United States Government has not as a general 
policy codperated with private individuals or 
groups to encourage foreign trade or to acquire 
opportunities for American investments or 
opportunities for Americans to locate indus- 
tries abroad. The American attitude has gen- 
erally been that such activity would be lending 
the power of the Government to special inter- 
ests and that beyond the usual consular ser- 
vices and the protection of the lives and proper- 
ties of Americans—and not always that—the 
Government should not go. 


Eight years ago when Mr. Bryan asked the 
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American oil men if they had not gone to 
Mexico to make money, he meant to imply that 
any one who went outside the United States to 
make money was engaged in a pursuit in which 
the United States Government could take no 
interest. A very large part of the American 
public were inclined to feel that way. Mr. 
Knox’s attempt at government coéperation with 
American industry in foreign fields was dubbed 
“dollar diplomacy” and was not popular. 
We held as one of our grievances against the 
Germans during the war that the German For- 
eign Office with the army and navy behind it 
were too close behind the German travel- 
ing salesman. There has in the past been a 
fairly wide feeling in the United States that 
the British Government, through its Foreign 
Office and Board of Trade, took a sufficient in- 
terest in foreign trade to justify calling Great 
Britain a selfish and imperialistic country. 
There was a distinct moral difference in the 
American’s mind between having a depart- 
ment actively stimulating foreign trade, which 
was Britain’s main industry, and in having a 
department stimulating agriculture, which was 
our largest industry. But since the war Amer- 
ican interest in foreign trade, in oil supplies 
in other lands, and so forth, have changed the 
American point of view. 

President Harding in his speech to Congress, 
for example, seemed to turn to the Knox 
point of view or the British point of view— 
that the Government stimulation of trade 
was not only proper but also highly advisable. 
He said: 

“There is little sentiment in the trade of the 
world. Trade can and ought to be honorable, 
but it knows no sympathy. While the dele- 
gates of the nations at war were debating 
peace terms at Paris, and while later we de- 
bated our part in completing the peace, com- 
mercial agents of other nations were opening 
their lines and establishing their outposts 
with a forward look to the morrow’s trade. It 
was wholly proper and has been advantageous 
to them.” 

Under his Administration we are beginning 
a new era in which American foreign trade is to 
have government stimulation and codépera- 
tion. This is somewhat of a new game for us, 
and it behooves us to study very carefully the 
rules and implications of this new game. 

For example, let us take the Consortium for 
China. The Consortium is a loan by private 
bankers of six different nations to the Gov- 
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ernment of China. The American bankers 
headed by J. P. Morgan & Company refused 
to enter this negotiation unless it had the 
approval of the State Department. In this 
case the State Department not only approved it, 
because it was the one method which seemed 
likely to save China’s integrity, but, with the 
British, carried on a long correspondence with 
Japan to enable American bankers to have 
equal advantages with the Japanese. What 
does all this imply? If the Chinese Govern- 
ment should wilfully break the terms of the 
loan, is the American Government morally 
committed by its approval and insistence on the 
loan to try to get the Chinese Government to 
keep its bargain? In such an effort if dip- 
lomacy failed should force be used? Does 
government aid in obtaining contracts imply 
government aid in seeing that they are carried 
out? 

Is it proper for the diplomatic offices of a 
country to try and arrange trade contracts for 
American firms? If so, how much effort 
or pressure is it proper to use? If it is proper 
for a government to help raise a loan for a 
foreign country on condition that the money 
so raised be spent in buying American manu- 
factures, would it be proper for a minister 
through the State Department to prevent 
such a loan if American trade were not flourish- 
ing in such a country? 


Honorable Trade 


S MR. HARDING said, trade should be 

A honorable. Likewise government aid 

to trade should be honorable and 
proper. 

But exactly what is honorable and proper 
in foreign trade in our estimation? Certainly 
our point of view is different than it used to 
be. But do we know exactly where we stand, 
and if so, do we have the same conceptions as 
our neighbors? 

Already certain problems of this kind have 
come up. For example, in the correspondence 
between the United States and Great Britain in 
regard to the oil resources of Mesopotamia the 
American Government contended that in man- 
date countries equal opportunity should be 
offered to all peoples—that the subjects or 
citizens of the mandatory powers should have 
no preference. The British agreed to this 
principle, but pointed out that in the Philip- 
pines under our control a law was passed pre- 
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venting any one except a citizen or corporation 
of the United States from the developing of oil 
properties. This Philippine law still stands, 
while Mr. Hughes sends a “firm note” to the 
Dutch protesting against a similar law of theirs 
in Sumatra. 

There are a good many questions of this kind 
which the American public must face with 
fairness if the United States is to succeed in 
entering the field of foreign trade, development, 
and investment with the respect and good-will 
of all competitors. 


Trends of Socialism 


IGHT years ago when Mr. Wilson was 
H beginning his Presidency, foreign affairs 

were of negligible interest—except, per- 
haps, Mexico. Now practically every problem 
that comes before the Harding Administration 
is directly or indirectly dependent on our foreign 
relations. Our fiscal policy depends on whether 
Europe is to pay us or not; our prosperity 
depends on whether Europe will buy or not. 
We can not look at economic questions from a 
Continental point of view. We must take a 
world view. It is necessary not only that we 
reach a new normal activity, but that Europe 
gets off a convalescing-from-war basis. 

One of the chief characteristics of war is 
that it is unprofitable and that it is waged with 
_ little regard to money cost. 
~The fundamental and limiting consideration 
in modern business is that it must be profitable 
to continue, and it is therefore conducted with 
great regard for money cost. 

In war every ounce of energy must be cen- 
tralized on one direction regardless of cost. 

In reconstruction every ounce of energy must 
be utilized with regard to cost and profit re- 
gardless of the direction of its utilization. 

Consequently the methods and arrange- 
ments most useful in winning the war are 
fundamentally opposed to success in recon- 
struction. Centralization and _ socialization 
were necessary in the war. Decentralization 
and the return to individual initiative are in 
order now. 

Socialization got its greatest, although by no 
means its first, great stimulus during the war. 
In Germany, which had long been organized 
for war, centralized-socialism had made great 
advances prior to 1914. Theoretically govern- 
ment ownership or direction in any industry 


means that the industry would be run to serve _ 





all the people, and that service to the public 
and not profit to the individual would be its 
aim. This is why socialization continues to 
make a strong appeal. But in practice there 
have developed two difficulties. The first is 
that without the incentive of private profit and 
surrounded by the recessary restrictions of 
government work the workers and managers of 
industry lapse into a “ government gait” which 
produces poor results. The second trouble is 
that well-organized groups are apt to use 
various forms of government ownership and 
control as cloaks under which they can mulct 
the rest of the public. The leaders of German 
industry before the war were quite as content 
as the German workingman with the degree of 
state socialism under the Kaiser because the 
Government’s help to the worker was sufficient 
to keep him satisfied, while the Government’s 
help to the favored industrial magnates went far 
to ensure them great wealth. The war has 
not changed the conception in Germany. 
Hugo Stinnes’s ideas are not essentially differ- 
ent from Albert Ballin’s, or the Deutsche Bank. 

In Great Britain before the war the Govern- 
ment never stood behind an interlocking trust 
system such as the cartel system of Germany, 
but during the war it took under its central- 
ized control most of the great activities of the 
country. It is getting rid of them as fast as it 
can—but not without difficulty. The coal 
miners, for example, with the same idea that 
actuated the German industrial magnate 
—namely, that if the Government controlled 
their industry they could control the Govy- 
ernment’s action toward them—tried to drive 
the British Government to nationalize the 
mines. This effort to stop the processes of de- 
centralization failed. In the United States 
the battleground was the railroads instead of 
the coal-mines. The railroad workers tried 
first to perpetuate Government operation, 
failing that, they made a stand in favor of 
government operation to the extent of having 
the Government fix the items of operation that 
affected them—i. e. wages, hours, conditions of 
work, etc. In that they also failed to the 
extent that the government railroad labor 
boards refused to go farther than to announce 
certain general principles. This result in the 
railroad field is indicative of the trend of 
affairs in the United States away from war 
socialization. 

The United States, Great Britain, and 
Germany are the three largest industrial 
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countries in the world. In the first two the 
trend of events is at present very strongly 
toward the reliance upon the stimulus of in- 
dividual profit to make industry successful 
without government operation or ownership. 
The progress of this tendency in Great Britain 
as well as here is of the greatest importance 
to our prosperity. 


The United States Willing to Disarm 


™ “HERE are three big navies in the world, 

the American, the British, and the 

Japanese. The cost of maintaining 
them is an extremely onerous burden in every 
case. There is no reason for any one of the 
three navies being as large as they are except 
that the navies of the other two are as large 
as they are. Mr. Harding has said that the 
United States is willing to meet the other 
nations half way in any reduction of arma- 
ments. There is evidence that the British are 
of the same mind, and it is presumed that 
Japan would likewise be willing. The situa- 
tion resolves itself into which one of the 
three will invite the codperation of the others. 
Mr. Harding has intimated also that he might 
call a conference to discuss the limitation of 
armament. It would be most fitting that the 
United States, the most powerful and least 
threatened, should take’ this step. 

A naval rivalry between the United States 
and Great Britain can hardly be founded on 
any reasoned set of facts. No conceivable 
British navy could prevent the United States 
from attacking Canada or could blockade the 
long coast of the United States sufficiently to 
keep American cruisers from interrupting the 
flow of commerce to England in the Atlantic. 
On the other hand no conceivable American 
Navy could control the narrow waters around 
Great Britain and prevent her getting food 
from the Continent. Such being the case 
both sides might as well reduce their costs 
and continue in the assumption of the last 
hundred years that there would be no quarrel, 
an assumption to which Great Britain testi- 
fied by maintaining an undefended Canadian 
border and to which the United States testified 
by building her fleet without reference to 
Great Britain. If, as happened, we had other 
reasons for enlarging our Navy from the old 
standard there is no reason why Great Britain 
should distrust us any more than we distrusted 


her. The simplest method for both is to fix 
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some parity which will not overtax either treas- 
ury and maintain that. 

If that were done it would be reasonable 
to expect the Japanese to limit their building to 
maintaining the relation they now hold to 
the other two navies. If they should refuse 
they would be in the unenviable position which 
Germany put herself in when she refused the 
naval holiday suggested by Great Britain. 
She would, moreover, inevitably arouse the 
people of Australia, Canada, and the United 
States, if not the British as well, to a grave 
suspicion of her intentions. As the Japanese 
have no hostile design, such an alienation of the 
English-speaking people merely to satisfy the 
expensive vanity of a competition with them in 
naval armament would seem an impossibility 
on the part of a shrewd nation like Japan. 

There have been many speeches of late in 
Congress concerning a reduction in naval ar- 
mament, most of them reasonable in spirit 
and calculated to aid the cause they advocate. 
There are some, however, notably one of 
Representative W. Bourke Cockran which will 
tend in the other direction. Mr. Cockran and 
his followers plan to have the United States 
notify the world that it must disarm on penalty 
of having the United States “outarm” any 
other nation, and in the further penalty of 
having us demand full payment for all money 
owed us immediately from any country that 
will not surrender its sovereignty to us in this 
matter. If Mr. Cockran thinks we lent the 
Allies money during the war like a crooked 
money lender in order to foreclose our advan- 
tage immediately afterward, he is very wrong. 
Nor does the United States wish to announce 
as a national policy that we are prepared to 
whip the world singly or all combined. Mr. 
Cockran’s proposal comes down to having the 
United States take the place of international 
bully that Germany recently relinquished. 

If we put fair and friendly proposals to 
Great Britain and Japan we shall get results. 
There is no other way to attack the problem 
consistent either with our own character or 
with any prospect of success. 


Labor Policies in England and America 


N THE United States the miners’ unions 
| in both the anthracite and bituminous 
fields have been strong and vigorous bodies, 
but they have never gotten the grip on the 
American coal industry which the British 
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miners achieved over the British industry. 
In Great Britain the miners have been strong 
enough to carry into practice their schemes of 
limitation of output while in the United States 
they have lacked either the strength or desire 
to do this. 

With this contrast in mind it is interesting to 
compare the way in which these two coal in- 
dustries survived the particularly difficult 
In 1913, the 
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ENGLAND 


1903: 8,159 tons 
The output per coal-cutting machine has declined in the United Kingdom while it has increased in the United States 


British coal exports were more than 73 million 
In 1920, the exports were a little less 
than 25 million tons—about one third the pre- 
war tonnage. In 1914, American coal exports 
were less than one million tons. In 1920, they 
were about eight million tons. 

The explanation of this contrast is given 
very lucidly in an article by J. Ellis Barker in 
the English World’s Work: 


The cost of coal, as of most commodities, consists 
chiefly of the wages paid to the workers. British 
coal is more than twice as dear as American coal. 

It is a well-known fact that both general wages 
and miners’ wages are far higher in America than 
in England. It seems, therefore, anomalous that 
the wage cost of coal per ton should be much higher 
in England than in America. This apparent ano- 
maly is due to the comparatively low productivity 
of English labor. 

Some months ago Sir John Cadman, the president 
of the British Institute of Mining Engineers, gave in 
an address before that body the following most 
interesting figures: 

Between 1900 and 1916 the coal production in the 
United Kingdom dropped from 298 tons per worker 


ENGLAND 
1916: 7,601 tons 


to 263 tons. During the same period in Australia 
it rose from 457 tons to 471 tons, and in the United 
States from 494 tons to 731 tons. 

Since 1916 British coal production per person per 
year has declined to less than 200 tons. It is, there- 
fore, only natural that, notwithstanding higher 
wages, coal is far cheaper in the United States, 
Canada, and Australia than it is in England. 

The American miner’s superiority in coal produc- 
tion is even greater than it appears from these fig- 
ures. If we wish to compare with scientific exact- 
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ness coal production in England and in America, we 
should not look at production per worker per year, as 
is usually done, but should take note of output per 
worker per day. This comparison is as follows:—In 
1918 the British miner produced per day 0.80, the 
American miner (bituminous) 3.78 tons and (anthra- 
cite) 2.29 tons. . . . 

The science of coal-mining has mightily advanced 
during the last few decades. Coal production per 
worker has rapidly increased in the United States 
and elsewhere through the introduction of labor- 
saving machinery, such as coal-cutting machines 
which have abolished much manual labor. 

The third volume of the Coal Industry Com- 
mission Report, published in London in 1919, gave 
the following extraordinary result: Between 1903 
and 1916 the output of coal per cutting machine in 
the United Kingdom decreased from 8,159 tons to 
7,601 tons. During the same period the yearly 
output of the American machines increased from 
10,457 to 15,638 tons. 


In studying the reaction against unionism 
which is so evident in the United States at 
present, union leaders might well consider such 
contrasts as these. Has not the ability of the 

































British miners’ unions to carry out their policies 
been one of the chief causes of ruining the 
chance for a decent living of the very men 
whom it strove to protect? Has not limitation 
of output so weakened the industry in its 
ability to compete as to threaten its ability 
to employ all the workers at any wage? Has 
not the fact that the American unions were not 
strong enough to weaken similarly the Ameri- 
can coal industry been a great advantage to 
the American coal-miner by giving him seven 
million tons of coal to mine for export? 

This is not an argument for the abolition 
of the unions but an argument for the definite 
practice of a policy of stimulating production. 
Mr. Gompers some months ago announced such 
a policy for the A. F. of L. in these words: 


In order to obtain increased operating efficiency 
I should call in the union heads just as I should 
call in an industrial engineer, but even more fre- 
quently and on a more intimate basis. This would 
prevent dissatisfaction among my men by making 
wages always the last reduction instead of the first. 
I should know as an employer that high wages do not 
mean increased cost of production but, on the con- 
trary, are the greatest possible incentive toward the 
invention of better machinery and tools in order that 
the worker's power may be extended to an almost in- 
definite degree. 1 should know that cheap men do 
not mean a cheap output. Wherever the human 
element is cheap you will find the methods and means 
of production in the most backward condition. | 
should pay high wages and | should endeavor by 
every possible means to eliminate the wastes from my 
plant, and to gain the maximum of efficiency without 
brutal driving. 

There is an impression that the unions are against 
machinery, are against the better ways of doing busi- 
ness, are against scientific management, and in favor 
of stringing out every job to the greatest possible extent. 
That, it is true, was the attitude of the old country. 
It is not the attitude of the American Labor movement. 

The unions at the time opposed the introduction 
of machinery because both the workers and the 
employers saw labor-saving machines not as aids to 
production but as substitutes for men. I am in 
favor of every possible mechanical device that can 
substitute for human labor, but if the employer 
looks at the machine solely as an instrument to take 
employment from men, he is bound to fail just as 
are the workers who oppose the machinery because 
apparently it is going to cost them their jobs. That 
is the short-sighted view. The workers can break 
the machines, and they can destroy the blue-prints 
but the idea remains, and if it is a good idea it will be 
put into force. Otherwise we bar the economic 
progress of the world and encourage instead of 
prevent waste. 
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The unions of the A. F. of L. have not made 
as much progress in action as Mr. Gompers has 
in theory, but none the less, their leadership is 
better than that abroad. 

If the workers and the employers both strive 
for production, there will be profits to divide. 
If then the employers do not divide fairly, there 
is room for a fighting union to try to force them 
todoso. But when there are no profits, as is the 
case with the British coal-mines and with the 
American and Canadian railroads, labor is 
forced either to change its policy toward 
greater production or else advocate the national- 
ization of the industry in order that the losses 
may be paid out of taxation. 


An Oil Rush to the Canadian Arctic 


WELL advertised rush has started to 
a new oil field in the Mackenzie River 
country in Canada, close to the Arctic 
Circle, and seems likely to have many charac- 
teristics and result in many experiences similar 
to those of the gold rush to the Klondike in 
1898 and 1899. But this latest oil rush has 
characteristics unique in the history of such 
stampedes. For one thing, airplanes are 
playing a part in it and modern tractors are 
being used to haul flat boats over the portages 
that are necessary in the two thousand mile 
journey by river from the railway at Peace 
River Landing, Alberta. 

The immediate cause of this rush was the 
“discovery” of oil last summer by the Imperial 
Oil Company of Canada, a subsidiary of the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey. Dur- 
ing the last two summers this company has 
had geologists and drillers searching for the 
source of the natural oil springs noted by Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie nearly a century and a 
half ago, when he discovered the river which 
bears his name. Last August a “gusher” 
was brought in by these hardy Argonauts forty 
miles south of Fort Norman on the river, about 
450 miles from its mouth at the Arctic Ocean 
and only 150 miles south of the Arctic Circle. 
A new oil field had been discovered to help meet 
the world’s growing demand for petroleum 
products. 

That a Standard Oil Company went in search 
of this oil is a good indication that some way 
will be found to get it out, provided the size 
of the field justifies the expenditure neces- 
sary to build a pipe line or establish other 
Herein is an im- 
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portant difference between a gold rush beyond 
the frontiers of civilization and an oil rush 
that goes farther than the well established 
lines of transportation. An unlimited quantity 
of oil at the Arctic Circle is of no value to any 
one, unless it can be brought to the markets 
of the world, and it is of no value to the owner 
unless it can be carried at a cost that leaves 
him a profit when sold in competition with oil 
from more accessible fields. That is why the 
development of many foreign oil fields waits 
upon the advance in price of petroleum pro- 
ducts. ' 

But these considerations do not retard ad- 
venturous souls from booking up many months 
ahead all the available passage space on the 
Peace River and Mackenzie River paddle- 
wheel steamers for the two or three short 
months of river traffic which opened in May. 
This rush for oil into the frozen North is likely 
to be a centre of interest for some time to come. 
It has more romance and adventure in it than 
any other oil boom we have had yet. Use by 
the Standard Oil Company of airplanes to 
transport men and materials into this North 
country adds a distinctly modern flavor to it 
that stirs the imagination. 


What 3 Per Cent. Immigration Means 


HE Immigration Bill of this Congress 
bases its restrictions upon the theory of 
allowing from each foreign country only 
3 per cent. of the people of that nationality 
already in the country. The first result of the 
passage of such a bill would be the limitation 
of the total immigration into the country to a 
maximum of about 1,200,000 people, or 3 per 
cent. of the 40,000,000 of foreign origin already 
here. But not every nation in Europe would 
send its 3 per cent. so the total would cer- 
tainly be less than 1,200,000 even though more 
than that number as a whole wished to come- 
Because the 3 per cent. restriction works by 
countries and not as a total it controls the fu- 
ture by a certain relation to the past. For 
example, under the 3 per cent. clause the 
numbers which could legally come from the 
different countries of Europe, on a pre-war basis, 
next year would be as follows: 


United Kingdom . 77,200 
Germany 75,040 
Russia 51,974 
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While the system may not be especially 
sound from a theoretical point of view, the 
results according to these figures would be 
good, for of the least valuable immigrants for us, 
such as the Polish Jews and certain slavs from 
the states which used to be the Austrian Em- 
pire, the numbers would be fairly small. While 
from those countries from which our best immi- 
gration has come the number allowed would in 
most cases cover all who want to come. 

Perhaps a larger number of Germans might 
want to come than we should like, considering 
their separatist and hyphenated tendencies, 
but that danger will be met by the fact that the 
German Government has restricted emigra- 
tion more effectively than we have restricted 
immigration. Also, for the good of the United 
States, it would be better not to have a heavy 
Irish immigration now, for the people leaving 
that unhappy country now leave it with a 
grievance which will probably be permanent 
in their minds, regardless of what happens in 
Ireland. This grievance in the Irish mind 
modifies and often overcomes the feeling of full 
and undivided loyalty to the United States. 

The general objections which have been 
raised to this bill are that: 

1. The present law restricts immigration 
sufficiently. 

2. There is no flood of immigration threaten- 
ing us to warrant so drastic a measure. 

3. Restriction in general violates the con- 
ception of the United States as an asylum for 
the downtrodden and unhappy of the world. 

4. That further restriction will produce an 
embarrassment in the raw labor market. © 

Those in favor of it contend that the mission 
of the United States is not to be an asylum in 
either sense of the word; that all men are not 
born free and with equal rights to a place in 
the United States, but that it is the right and 
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The March of Events 


duty of the United States to welcome only 
those .whom it believes capable of fulfiling 
acceptably the duties of its citizenship. 

There is a very wide-spread feeling that our 
processes of assimilation were not adequate to 
the immigration that came in and that even if 
we lag a little in the rush of developing the 
country it were better to stand this rather than 
continue to fail in the assimilation process. 
It is not likely that the 3 per cent. law would 
remain unchanged indefinitely, but for the 
time being it seems a sensible and effective 
plan to meet a present and pressing situation. 


Our Needs with Respect to an Army 


HE war demonstrated certain things 
about our Army: 


1. Under a_ skeletonized peace 
strength system we have no units properly 
equipped to fight—witness the period necessary 
for training the 1st Division for active combat; 

2. To raise a large army, conscription is the 
only fair and effective method; 

3. A large army can be raised and trained 
very quickly if the officers and equipment 
are ready; 

4. To equip a large army quickly a plan for 
the mobilization of industry to war affairs 
must be prepared beforehand. 

Since the Civil War our Army has engaged in 
the Indian Campaigns, the Spanish War, 
the Relief of Peking, the Peace Expedition into 
Mexico, and the World War. In all of these 
but the World War well-equipped expedition- 
ary forces were all that were required. For 
anything in the future of similar character four 
divisions of infantry (80,000 men) with the 
proper other arms would in all probability be 
sufficient, but we should have at least four divi- 
sions at full strength and in perfect condition 
ready at all times. If we should get into an- 
other large war we should have to rely on 
conscription as we did in the World War to 
provide the men. At present there is no law 
granting to the President the power to apply 
conscription in case of war. There certainly 
should be such a law on the statute books so 
that the War Department might know its 
provisions and have plans ready for carrying 
them out. 

Before the United States entered the World 
War the Council of National Defense drew up a 
plan for a census of all plants capable of war 
work and a system for keeping these plants 
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informed and prepared for what they would 
have to do in case of war. This plan called for 
very little expense. Had it been in operation 
it would have saved millions of dollars and 
months of delay. Some such plan should be 
inaugurated now. 

We can have a small but highly trained and 
completely ready force for expeditionary work, 
and the plans for the mobilization of men and 
industry for a national war for very little if 
any more than the cost of the system of skele- 
ton units which are not immediately ready for 
any service and no provision at all for a great 
struggle. 

The Secretary of War has announced that, 
General Pershing is to be the head of an “ex- 
peditionary” staff ready for instant action. 
For possible small expeditions this would imply 
at least the four prepared full strength divisions 
mentioned. For the possibility of a larger war 
it would imply that a plan for the mobilization 
of men and material will be on the statute 
books, for not even General Pershing can make 
preparations to lead an army unless he knows 
what resources he can count on and that can © 
only be fixed in advance by law. 

The President is committed to a voluntary 
training policy similar to that which Mr. 
Garrison suggested when he was Secretary of 
War. How much value this will be to the 
national defence depends upon how many 
young men volunteer for the training. The 
theory that the support of the country by 
taxes is compulsory but that the defence 
thereof is optional, is hardly tenable, but never- 
theless if some young men realize the obligation 
to prepare for the possible necessity of fighting 
for their country it will be that much gain. 


The Farmer’s Choice 


HERE has been a continuous agitation 

for many years in the United States to 

arrest the drift of population from the 
country to the city and to reinstate the good 
old days when the bulk of the population lived 
on the land. The slogan “back to the farm” 
has been a part of almost every campaign for 
the betterment of the country for the last 
twenty years. 

Good roads have been built, the rural schools 
improved, the farmer has been taught better 
methods, has been urged to buy more 
machinery, and has been comforted by the 
telephone and the automobile, while his 
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wife has been given the blessings of running 
water. Yet despite all these the drift from 
farm to town still goes on. 

It is usually considered that the farmer boy 
leaves the farm despite the improvements 
offered himthere. Perhaps, on the other hand, 
it is because of them. In the good old days 
when the farmer had no modern implements 
to work with he could not raise any great 
surplus beyond the wants of his family and 
himself. Seventy or eighty per cent. of the 
population had to stay on the farm to raise the 
food and clothing for themselves and the 
other twenty or thirty per cent. 

If anything like that proportion were on the 
farms now and properly equipped, they would 
produce two or three times as much as the 
market demands. At present every time 
one boy goes back to the land two others have 
got to go to town to make a market for the 
farm boy’s products. 

In France, where the production per man 
on the land is low, the bulk of the population is 
still on the land. In the United States, where 


’ the per capita production of the farmer is high, 


the bulk of the population is in the towns 
and cities, and the more American farmers 
produce per capita the larger proportion of our 
population will go into the cities. In one sense 
the farmer may look upon every man who 
leaves the land as vanishing as a competitor 
to appear in town as a customer. 

It is at least a tenable theory that the com- 
petition of industry for labor has been the chief 
cause of making the American farmer one of 
the best producers per capita in the world. 
He has had, it is true, the advantages of con- 
stantly using new and fertile land and he has 
often abused that advantage. But he has also 
had the advantage of constantly improved 
methods of getting more results per hour of 
work, and he has made good use of these ad- 
vantages. If labor had been continuously 
plentiful and cheap, he would not have been 
forced to try so hard to get so much done with 
little labor. But as the competition of in- 
dustry forced him to get on with little labor 
he had to devise ways and means to make 
farm labor effective. 

As a matter of fact, despite the drift away 
from the farms there has been no decrease 
in the farming population. There are as many 
farmers in the United States as there ever were 
—more than ever before in fact. It is only the 
proportion of farmers to the other parts of the 
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population that has shrunk, and this phen- 
omenon, whether it be good or bad, is the in- 
evitable result of the improved labor-saving 
methods and appliances by which the modern 
American farmer works as well as the attrac- 
tion of the high wages of organized industry. 

The apprehension with which the relative 
shrinkage of our farming population to the 
whole has been viewed by many people is 
based upon two conceptions. The first is 
that the small landowner, being an independent 
producer, most nearly fits the picture of an 
ideal citizen of this Republic and con- 
sequently any even relative shrinkage in 
his numbers and influence is a detriment to 
the body politic. The second conception 
is based upon the belief that this country 
should run no risk of having to depend on any 
outside sources for food. The country in- 
stinctively feels that it should be independent 
of the rest of the world in all the essential raw 
products, both agricultural and industrial. 

If we are content to merely make sure of 
raising our own food, we can accomplish that, 
although at considerable expense to the general 
population, by putting on a sufficient tariff to 
practically stop food imports. That would tend 
to curtail the foreign markets for our produce, 
leave no room for farmer’s activities beyond 
supplying the domestic market. 

The other alternative is to continue to im- 
prove our methods of production and to begin to 
improve our costs of handling, marketing, and 
shipping so that the American farmer can not 
only raise food here below the price at which 
any other people can deliver it here, but also 
that he can raise it and ship it on a favorable 
competitive basis to the markets of the world. 
The only way to increase the proportion of our 
agricultural population is to have an agricul- 
tural industry that is exporting more and more 
each year. 

As a part of such a programme the farm 
organizations are now urging lower rail rates 
and so eminent an authority as Mr. Hoover 
agrees that they are necessary, not only to 
admit of our exporting but even to prevent 
foreign staples from coming here in large 
quantities. As soon as lower rates can be 
granted with safety to the railroads they should 
be granted. The true path to greatness is not 
to shrink behind protection into production for 
domestic purposes only, but to make the best 
effort of which we are capable to increase our 
agricultural exports. 





BUYING SECURITIES ON THE 
INSTALMENT PLAN 


Every month in this part of the magazine the Wor.v’s Work prints 
an article on investments and the lessons to be learned therefrom ° 


ORE and more frequently the 
Investment Editor is being asked 
if he approves of the purchase of 
securities on the instalment plan. 
He does, provided they are good 

securities and purchased through reliable 
houses. If purchased through unreliable 
houses the investor may lose money even 
though the securities be good. So the first 
consideration is the character of the house. 

These frequent inquiries regarding the par- 
tial payment method of buying stocks and 
bonds come largely from those who made their 
first investments in Liberty Bonds that way 
during the war. These people have been sur- 
prised to see how much they saved and in- 
vested during the war. They now want to do 
the same thing again. 

Unfortunately for them a good many of the 
houses that are now advertising to sell securi- 
ties on the partial payment plan are not re- 
liable houses. This plan affords an easy way 
to operate a “bucket-shop’—that is to take 
orders and not execute them; or if they are 
executed, to immediately sell the securities 
for a dummy account. There is reason to 
believe that several houses are carrying on the 
partial payment business in this way. They 
are betting against their customers that they 
will be able to buy the securities in the market 
at lower prices than their customers are paying 
for them before they have to make delivery of 
them to their customers. Meanwhile these 
houses charge the customer interest on his un- 
paid balance although they have employed 
none of their capital in the operation at all. 
' That is what makes this business so profitable 
to such houses and explains why so many of 
them of doubtful reputation have gone into it. 
It is true that some of them have considerable 
capital back of them and are able to make 
good on their deliveries even though the 
market goes against them. But the danger 
to the investor is that such houses influence 
him to buy securities which they believe are 


going down or which are of such speculative 
character that they fluctuate widely in the 
market. 

There is a partial payment house in Chicago 
dealing largely in New York Stock Exchange 
securities, which loads the customer with a 
fee that adds 4 per cent. to the market value 
of the securities. With this large profit, 
this house is able to employ accomplished 
advertising writers and to do extensive ad- 
vertising wherever its advertising account is 
acceptable. It is reported to be doing a large 
business, which is another evidence of the grow- 
ing desire on the part of the public to purchase 
securities on the instalment plan. It re- 
commends stocks that are highly speculative 
and not suitable for purchase as investments 
under any consideration, certainly not on the 
instalment plan. At the head of the house is a 


man who was previously engaged in the get- 


rich-quick promotion field. 

Reputable houses which have gone out after 
partial payment business in the past and have 
handled it on a basis which they considered 
fair to the investor, or in accordance with the 
rules of the New York Stock Exchange govern- 
ing this class of business, have made little or no 
profit on it. The detail work in connection 
with the instalment accounts has absorbed all 
the commission. But to-day more and more 
investment houses are seeing the need of this 
kind of service for our new investors, and the 
reliable channels through which good secur- 
ities can be bought in this way are steadily 
growing in number. This is one of the im- 
portant developments in the investment bus- 
iness. There are to-day not only reputable 
houses that will sell securities on the instal- 
ment plan if a customer asks them to do so— 
most of them will do that—but there are 
reliable houses handling practically every class 
of investment security that are now making a 
feature of this method of selling and are inviting 
investors to buy that way. 

The importance of this can hardly be over- 
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estimated. It is a way of bringing good 
securities to our new investors. It is one of the 
most effective means of combating the get- 
rich-quick promotion evil. The average man 
or woman starts buying the plausible pro- 
moter’s offerings because they think they have 
not enough money to make a real investment. 
If good investments are made as easy for them 
to buy as Liberty Bonds, they will not have as 
much money for the promoter. The head of a 
large investment house which has sold bonds on 
the instalment plan for some years says that in 
his opinion, if the partial payment plan were 
used by all reputable investment bankers and 
banks with bond departments, to the utmost 
of their ability regardless of cost, the field left 
for the “Blue Sky” promoter would be very 
small. 

In addition to the reliable houses that are 
now Offering to sell bonds, farm mortgages, real 
estate mortgages, and investment stocks on the 
partial payment plan, there are also the local 
banks throughout the country through which 
the investor can buy good marketable securi- 
ties in the same way he bought Liberty Bonds. 
Most banks are willing to buy good securities 
for their customers on small initial payments, 
advance the balance themselves and take the 
customer’s note for it, holding the security as 
collateral until the note is paid off. 

It is an excellent thing for an investor who 
has been attracted by the advertisement of a 

~partial payment house about which he knows 
nothing to consult with his local banker. Let 
him take the plan of the partial payment house 
to his banker to be analyzed. The banker 
may know the reputation of the house. An 
analysis of the plan may show that the investor 
is paying more than he should for his securities. 
He may be entering into a speculative operation 
in the stock market under the belief that he is 
investing. A country banker in Pennsylvania 
says, “We have been approached many times 
by men asking how to buy stocks on margin 
and in some cases customers have come with 
advertisements outlining beautiful partial pay- 
ment plans. Of every one of these customers 





we inquired why they desired to buy on margin, 
and in every particular instance we have finally 
purchased sound securities to the amount de- 
sired, and the customers have placed them as 
collateral for notes and have gradually paid off 
these notes from month to month or from 
quarter to quarter until they were paid.” 


HOW .THE COUNTRY BANKER CAN HELP 


HE country banker can become an im- 

portant element in the investment business 
in this way. He already has the machinery in 
his loan department to handle these partial pay- 
ment accounts. He can render this service 
for the new investors of his community much 
easier and cheaper than the investment house 
can handle it over a widely distributed field. 
He can interest people in this method of in- 
vesting where the large city banking house 
can not reach them. He is on the ground 
where he can talk to the people, and they 
know him. He is in the best position to fight 
the “Blue Sky” promoter. This Pennsylvania 
banker tells of a farmer in his community who 
wanted to invest $2,000. A neighbor had been 
talking to him about a certain oil stock that 
had been painted in glowing colors. The 
farmer came to see the banker. Before he 
left he had been persuaded to buy $500 Third 
Liberty Loan bonds, $500 Dominion of Canada 
bonds, 5 shares of Standard Oil of New Jersey 
preferred stock, and 5 shares of Northern 
Pacific stock. Within less than a year this 
small country bank purchased for its customers 
$90,550 worth of bonds and $176,000 par 
value of good grade stocks. This was render- 
ing a valuable service to the community. 
The country banks can be the advance agents 
of the reliable investment banking houses. 
In the years to come we are going to see a 
larger investment business done in this coun- 
try than ever before, and the country banks 
should be an important means to gathering to- 
gether small savings for conservative invest- 
ment. They are the best friends that a small 
investor can appeal to in connection with 
partial payment purchases. 
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A PERSONAL INTERVIEW WITH 
CHARLES E. HUGHES 


Showing the Character and Manners of the Secretary of State with 
Definite Conclusions about His Attitude on Great Issues of the Day 


By WILLIAM H. CRAWFORD 


OOD morning, Crawford, | am 

glad to see you again,” said 

Charles Evans Hughes, rising 

from his desk and extending his 

hand to me in friendly greeting. 

“Just wait a minute, I have some very im- 
portant matters to take up with Secretary 
Fletcher, and then I’ll be with you.” While he 
was talking with the Assistant Secretary | 
busied myself looking around the room to see if 
any changes indicating his personality had 
been made in the office since Secretary Colby’s 
departure. Everything seemed as Colby had 
left it. I could get no clue here as to the man. 
Then I gazed into the serious, intelligent face 
of the new Secretary, attempting to solve the 
mystery of his mind, and the probable impres- 
sion that his personality would make on the 
State Department. Would he bring its work 
up to the standard set by Jefferson and Hay and 
Root and other distinguished men who had 
held this portfolio? 1 observed the intentness 
and alertness with which he listened to Secre- 
tary Fletcher. I caught the covert smile that 
played momentarily on his face as he listened 
to Secretary Fletcher’s statement. I observed 
the determined set of his jaw, the gestures that 
he made with his hands, and his entire grasp of 


the situation, though he had been in office only 
three days. 

Several things were indicated to me during 
this brief period of observation. Incidentally 
these observations, made while he was talking 
to Secretary Fletcher and lasting during our 
entire interview, only corroborated previous 
opinions of the man, based on an acquaintance 
begun when he was conducting the gas inquiry 
in New York many years ago, and I was a 
reporter, covering the assignment. First, it 
was evident that he was quick at making deci- 
sions. Secretary Fletcher took five minutes 
to outline his plan to Secretary Hughes. On 
its conclusion Secretary Hughes rested his head 
upon his hand for a moment, incidentally, a 
characteristic movement of his; a far-away 
look came in his eyes as if he was deeply think- 
ing, then, turning to Fletcher, he told him with 
conciseness and clearness his conclusion upon 
the subject that had been presented. It took 
him just one minute and a half to outline his 
plan. 

Second, I determined that Hughes would 
be the Secretary of State. Small things fre- 
quently give evidence of the character of the 
man, and the certain finality in the tone of his 
voice indicated that he had reached a final de- 
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cision and that the decision arrived at was that 
of Charles Evans Hughes. 

Third, I determined that he is not a cold, 
metal machine, scintillating with brightness, 
but devoid of humanness as he is popularly 
supposed to be. After he had finished with 
Secretary Fletcher, with real boyishness in 
his manner, he turned to me and said, “ Well, 
Crawford, old man, what can | do for your” 

“Mr. Secretary, | came to see you on a 
dual mission: to congratulate you upon your 
well-deserved appointment to the premiership 
of our Cabinet, and to ask you for the courtesy 
of an interview for the WorLp’s Work. | 
want to mix it with some biography and some 
character study, but I do not need to ask you 
about these last two, as I have known you for 
sO many years, and as your record is so well 
known to the American people; | do, however, 
want to ask you about some of the things that 
will come before you for decision, in which 
the American people are very much interested.” 

“T am very busy now, Crawford, | have just 
been sworn in, and there are a thousand things 
waiting for me to do; besides, | have not had 
time to formulate or determine my plans yet. 
Can’t you wait for a week or two and I may 
have something definite to tell you.” 

“TI can, Mr. Secretary, but I am particularly 
anxious to be the first magazine writer to inter- 
view you as Secretary of State. Later on, if 
there are other things that you desire to tell 
me, the opinions of the Secretary of State are so 
important that the magazine will be pleased, at 
any time, to have a second story.” 

At this the Secretary smiled, and the ex- 
pression of his face indicated that he thought 
that I must have recently “ kissed the blarney 
stone,” but he replied, “All right, go ahead, 
what do you want to knowr” 

“Mr. Secretary, recognizing that the opin- 
ions you express will be heralded over the coun- 
try as our future foreign policy, | thought 
perhaps you might prefer to have time to care- 
fully weigh these questions and write out your 
answers, therefore, | have prepared them in 
advance to submit to you, and I can call within 
a day or two at your convenience for your 
reply,” said I, as | handed him the questions. 

He took thelist, glanced over it hurriedly, and 
smilingly replied, “There are two reasons why 
I do not think this is a good plan; in the first 
place, | am giving you this time now which | 
cannot spare, and | do not know when | would 
have time to write out formal replies to your 
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questions. If you want to get an interview, 
you had better get it while you have the op- 
portunity. Besides, | note that you have asked 
some very pertinent questions that I cannot 
answer specifically at present, and | would pre- 
fer to tell you in person my reasons for not doing 
so. You can readily understand that I cannot 
discuss questions involving international affairs 


-in advance of their coming up for decision, 


and, further, it is highly probable that some 
of it would be dead news before the story 
would be published in the magazine. 1 would 
prefer to outline to you my general conception 
of the work and scope of the State Depart- 
ment, and how I would like to improve the 
service.” 

“Mr. Secretary, there are some points in 
these questions that you may be able to answer. 
Let me read them to you one at a time, and, of 
course, you can refuse to answer those that you 
do not deem wise to discuss.” 

He looked at the list again, then smiled and 
said, “| will discuss informally these questions 
with you, but would prefer not to be quoted. 
Your questions are so pertinent that it will be 
impossible to give you satisfactory answers. 
Let me suggest that we talk about some things 
that I can tell you.” 

And in the conversation that ensued he ex- 
pressed himself as follows: 


DIPLOMATIC CAREERS 


UR Diplomatic and Consular Service, 

their duties, importance, and possible 
methods of improvement. Their work is not 
understood and appreciated by the American 
people. The general opinion is that an ap- 
pointment to a diplomatic post means an op- 
portunity to wear a gold-braided uniform and 
attend society functions. In reality, the 
State Department is charged with a very im- 
portant task of preserving the friendly rela- 
tions between the United States and the rest 
of the world, and with furthering through our 
Consular Service our foreign trade. An 
American Ambassador is the alter ego of the 
United States Government at the court to 
which he is assigned. His duties are multifari- 
ous, engrossing, and extremely important. 
Errors and indiscretions on his part may in- 
volve us in war, and good judgment and 
diplomatic adroitness may prevent grave and 
serious misunderstanding. He explains Amer- 
ica’s position and shows her in her true light. 
He feels the popular pulse of the country to 
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which he is assigned, and by a judicious inter- 
pretation of this sentiment, may prevent the 
home government from taking unfortunate 
steps that would result in prejudice against 
America—no, I cannot give you specific in- 
stances because they are state secrets. Such 
being the case, it is necessary to select able and 
well-trained men for such important work, men 
particularly trained in the field of diplomacy. 
No business corporation makes a man its sales 
manager because he has succeeded as an en- 
gineer. He reaches this important position 
because he has shown through many years of 
successful endeavor, in the successive steps 
that lead up to it, his ability to fill the position 
with credit to himself and to the company. 
A man must be thoroughly trained in order 
to succeed in any line; this applies no less to 
diplomacy than it does to other work. The 
tasks to be accomplished are too important 
to be left to inexperienced hands, or to men 
chosen as a reward for political obligations. 
We need trained men in the Diplomatic and 
Consular Service and also in the State De- 
partment. An effort has been made in recent 
years to secure this end, something similar to 
the Civil Service, but the plan needs to be 
further elaborated and more definitely worked 
out in order to secure the best results and to 
secure the best men to fill these positions 
diplomatic careers must be made possible. 
The Service should be made so attractive and 
with such certain opportunity to rise that 
young men fitted for the work will choose this 
as their life profession just as they do the Army 
and Navy. It should be made certain that 
if he attends to his duties and shows the proper 
intelligence and adaptability, he will rise to 
the top. His past record and reputation may 
give him a prestige that will be of service to 
his country, but changes should not be made 
solely for political purposes. This also applies 
to the workers in the State Department in 
Washington. I have made practically no 
changes in the Department, certainly none for 
political reasons. 


THE QUESTION OF DIPLOMATIC SALARIES 


Y a process of eliminating the unfit and 

advancing the more capable as rapidly 
as their training and ability will justify, and 
by paying salaries commensurate with the 
necessary expense, it should be possible to 
secure within a few years a greatly improved 
diplomatic and consular service. 
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One of the things that militate against their 
improvement is the salary and allowances 


made to our foreign representatives. The 
expenses attached to these positions so far 
exceed the necessary expenditures that it makes 
it almost impossible for any one to accept a 
diplomatic post who does not possess inde- 
pendent means. In the early years of our 
Government when we were the first republic 
among a world of monarchies, when we rep- 
resented republican simplicity in contrast 
to the pomp and ceremony of the Old World 
Courts, it was entirely feasible for our chiefs of 
missions to dwell in humble lodgings and to 
forego the usual expenditures attached to 
ambassadorial positions. But times have 
changed. We are now recognized as one of the 
most powerful and the richest nation of the 
world. As such the world expects our repre- 
sentatives to live in keeping with the dignity 
and power of his country. Therefore, it has 
become necessary for our missions to dig deep 
into their pockets to meet the deficiency. 
It is beneath the dignity of the United States 
Government to let some one else pay its bills. 
Some of our ministers are forced to pay more 
rent for their embassies than they receive as 
salary from the United States Government. 
Consequently, many men of brains and in- 
telligence, men well versed in international 
law, and thoroughly capable of representing 
us with dignity and advantage to us, are pre- 
vented from accepting service with the Govern- 
ment because of their financial inability to 
stand the expense. Other Governments fur- 
nish their diplomatic representatives with 
embassies. We do it differently. If we have 
an embassy in the capital to which he is as- 
signed, we give it to the head of the mission 
rent free. If not, he must furnish his own 
house. Consequently, most of the important 
diplomatic posts are only open to men of 
independent means. If we want to assure a 
first-class diplomatic service, with a cer- 
tainty that young men of brains will join the 
corps, they must be certain that by diligence 
and application they can rise to the top in 
their chosen career and that they will not be 
deprived of accepting the highest honors that 
can come to them because of their lack of means 
properly to represent the Government. In- 


cidentally, the State Department intends to 
lay stress on the advancement of capable men 
in the service to high diplomatic posts. 

We will strive to increase the usefulness 
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of the State Department to the American 
citizen who travels abroad, or has trade rela- 
tions in foreign fields. Both the diplomatic 
and consular service are at his command; the 
consular service to secure the necessary in- 
formation for him concerning trade. It should 
and will be able to tell him the trade require- 
ments, the trade customs, the credit system, 
the method of doing business, and the shipping 
directions in his particular field. We want 
to so systematize the service that its informa- 
tion is complete and readily accessible. It 
should, and shall be an element in increasing 
American foreign trade. The diplomatic ser- 
vice will protect him in his rights and assure 
him of an opportunity for an equal chance 
with citizens of other nationalities, to conduct 
his business without unjust discrimination. 

In order to fulfil these duties best it is 
necessary to have complete codperation and 
coérdination between these two branches of 
the State Department and also with the De- 
partment of Commerce. They must all pull 
together for the good of America and for the 
advancement of American trade and for the 
protection of American citizens. | assure you 
that this necessary codperation does and will 
continue to exist. And | desire that both 
the consular and diplomatic services be in closer 
touch with the Department in Washington, 
in receiving instructions as to policies and in- 
forming Washington of conditions at their posts. 


MR. HUGHES’ ATTITUDE ON VITAL ISSUES 


S A result of my interviews with Mr. 
Hughes and Mr. Fletcher, the Assistant 
Secretary, | draw the following conclusions as 
to the probable attitude to be taken by the 
State Department upon the leading questions 
which will come before it: 


The League of Nations 


The State Department is deeply concerned 
in arriving at the wisest course that will bring 
about a friendly and amicable world relation- 
ship, and will coéperate in any movement that 
will assure this result, without sacrificing 
American sovereignty. It hopes to arrive at 


an understanding with the other nations that 
will assure this end; whether it will be through a 
league of nations with such reservations as are 
necessary to protect America, through an 
association of nations, or through a world court 
is not yet determined. As the President made 
plain, the Senatorial resolution is merely the 


formal recognition of the fact that we are not 
at war with Germany; it is not a separate 
peace in the sense of dealing with Germany 
without the Allies. On the contrary, the Ad- 
ministration plan is to accept the Versailles 
Treaty, thereby standing with the Allies, but 
omitting to subscribe to the Covenant and 
certain other details inimicable to our in- 
terests. It is probable that during the visits 
of the foreign statesmen and diplomats who 
have been and are coming to America, a 
definite plan mutually satisfactory will be 
arranged between them and the President, 
the Secretary of State, and the leading mem- 
bers of the Senate. This adopted plan will 
be given the support of the Republican Party 
and its passage by Congress assured by the 
combination of the political strength of the 
Executive, of Congress, and the political bosses 
of the G. O. P. 

Incidentally, the European Governments 
are prepared to make almost any concessions 
demanded by the United States in order to get 
her into the fold. The difficulty is to find a 
plan that will have the support of the different 
wings of the Republican Party on the League 
question. It is hard to mix oil and water, and 
equally hard to devise a scheme acceptable to 
Hughes, Taft, and Lodge, and at the same time 
to Borah and Johnson. | predict, however, 
that a conclusion will be reached very soon; 
probably before this story is published, and 
it is almost. certain that it will include some 
form of a league of nations that will result in 
the codrdination of the efforts of the world 
powers to secure a basis for the settlement of 
international disputes. It will be an honest 
effort to secure a lasting world peace. | 
strongly suspect that it will be the League of 
Nations much modified, amended, and emas- 
culated. 


The Irish Question 


There is no probability that the State De- 
partment will in any way interfere in the dif- 
ferences between the British Government and 
Ireland. It is a question that must be settled 
between themselves. Great Britain is a friend- 
ly power and we have no right to meddle in 
her internal affairs. 


German Indemnity 
The United States demands no indemnity; 
but she has already stated very positively that 
she will back up the Allies in their demands. 
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She, however, will make no suggestions to the 
Allies, as to the amount of indemnity they shall 
demand of Germany. Do not construe this to 
mean that the United States intends to with- 
draw from a participation in the settlement of 
world affairs, because she is not at present a 
member of the League. In fact, the State 
Department will insist that she is entitled to a 
voice in their settlement. Under Hughes there 
will be a growing participation of the United 
States in determining all international questions. 


Soviet Russia 


Any hope that the radicals may have of 
recognition by the State Department of Soviet 
Russia may as well be abandoned. Mr. 
Hughes is unalterably opposed to any govern- 
ment that is not based on the will of the people, 
and that does not assure stability, economic 
tranquillity, and the recognition of property 
rights. If a government should be formed in 
Russia that filled these requirements, that 
had a sound economic basis, recognized the 
rights of the Russian peoples, and offered 
protection to the interests of foreigners, Mr. 
Hughes would gladly welcome Russia’s return 
to the society of nations. 


Disarmament 


Disarmament would save the Government 
an immense amount of money. It would re- 
duce taxation that has become a burden to 
most of the world, and would restore to eco- 
nomic uses a vast amount of labor and material, 
which would tend to lessen the present eco- 
nomic crisis, but in order to accomplish this 
much-desired result we must not fail to fully 
protect ourselves. We have not reached the 
millennial age, where the lion and the lamb will 
lie down together. A universal peace and 
brotherhood has not been established and it is 
absolutely necessary for our peace and pro- 
tection that the United States shall continue 
to build battleships, and to keep our Navy 
equal to that of the great powers of the earth. 
If they all disarm—and the United States would 
be willing to meet them more than half way— 
well and good; but it is neither the part of 
wisdom nor prudence for the United States 
alone to begin disarmament. 


Mexico 


There is a strong probability that Mexico 
will be recognized as soon as the Obregon 
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Government has given concrete evidence that 
they have a stable government which will 
recognize the rights of American citizens, and 
has uprooted the seeds of Bolshevism that 
have been prevalent in Mexico for some time. 


Transfer Between Diplomatic and Consular Service 


It is highly probable that positions in the 
diplomatic and consular services will be made 
interchangeable. Young men in one branch 
of the State Department who have shown 
particular adaptability for the other branch 
will be transferred to it. An effort will be 
made to draw the work of these two depart- 
ments more closely together, to synchronize 
and harmonize their endeavors, to make the 
consuls more or less diplomats, and the mem- 
bers of the missions valuable adjuncts to our 
foreign trade. 


Restrictions on Foreign Travel 


The State Department has been much 
maligned and misunderstood concerning the 
issuance of passports. During the war it was 
necessary to have them strictly regulated to 
avoid allowing alien enemies to return to their 
native land. Since the removal of the war- 
time restrictions of travel, the difficulty of 
securing passports has been largely eliminated. 
Some of the foreign governments, however, 
demand passports before allowing any one to 
enter their territory, consequently, the in- 
convenience to the traveler is not rightly at- 
tributed to the State Department, but, it has 
determined to make the burdens as light as 
possible. The rapidity and ease of securing 
passports under the new system will remove 
much of the criticism that has heretofore at- 
tached to this department, one of the most 
common points of contact between it and the 
average citizen. 


South America 


The State Department is particularly anx- 
ious to have a better understanding between 
the United States Government and the South 
American Republics; to draw more closely the 
ties that bind North and South America, and to 
increase our trade relations with our southern 
neighbors. In order to accomplish this end, 
it desires to remove all cause for suspicion 
regarding the intentions of the United States 
concerning them, and to assure them, by our 
attitude, of our desire for their friendship. One 
of the things already done has been the 
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passage of the Colombian Treaty, which calls 
for the payment to Colombia of her demands 
for the loss of Panama. 


Unity of English-Speaking Races 


The State Department is in accord with the 
sentiment expressed by President Harding in 
his letter to John A. Stewart, chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Sulgrave Institution, 
in which he said in part: “ Destiny has made it 
a historical fact that the English-speaking peo- 
ples have been the instrument through which 
civilization has been flung to the far corners 
of the globe. I am impressed not so much by 
the glory that English-speaking peoples may 
take to themselves as by the profound duties 
that God has thrust upon them—duties of 
being restrained, tolerant, and just. These 
duties will find their greatest recognition in a 
united, unshakable friendship and understand- 
ing and oneness of purpose, not for the exclusion 
from brotherhood of others, but for a better 
brotherhood flowing toward others.”’ 


THE CHARACTER OF MR. HUGHES 


BELIEVE that the wishes and aspirations 
of Secretary Hughes concerning the State 
Department will be realized. Mr. Hughes is 
a driving force, a veritable dynamo of action. 


He will get results. He is a strong man. He 
will impress his energy and aims for the Depart- 
ment in Washington, on the diplomatic corps 
in the field, and on the consular service, so that 
you may certainly expect a great increase in the 
efficiency, availability, and importance of the 
work accomplished by the State Department. 
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He is a clear thinker and a cogent reasoner. 
His plans will be practical, easily applied, and 
will improve the work of the State Department 
and make it of more service to the country. 
His intention of giving the service men a 
chance for rapid advancement and an assur- 
ance of an opportunity for a career will put 
new life into the men in the foreign field and 
will result in our being more ably represented 
abroad. 

American trade will be benefited by a re- 
energized consular service. 

America’s position abroad will be strength- 
ened by its determination to protect America 
and America’s trade. Unfortunately the time 
was when American citizenship was not a val- 
uable asset in some countries. Mr. Hughes 
will inaugurate a strong foreign policy that 
will assure respect for America. During his 
administration no American need be ashamed 
of his nationality. The American Flag will 
be his shield and buckler wherever he may 
wander over the globe. 

Mr. Hughes has been very fortunate in his 
selection of Under Secretary of State Fletcher 
as his assistant. Mr. Fletcher is heart and soul 
with his Chief in furthering improvement and 
reform in the State Department. He is a bril- 
liant diplomat who, through long years of ser- 
vice, is thoroughly conversant with diplomatic 
customs, and he has a level head on his shoul- 
ders. These two men working together will 
make a great team. America will be proud 
of its Department of State and of the greatly 
increased service that it will render to the 
American people. 

















THE RAILROADS ON A SOUND BASIS 


What the Esch-Cummins Law Has Provided. Some Facts that Encourage Optimism 
By DANIEL WILLARD 


President of the Baltimpre & Ohio Railroad Company 


ROM 1827 when the first charter 

was issued until December 28, 1917, 

American railroads were run under 

private management. From Decem- 

ber 28, 1917, for twenty-six months 
they were operated by the Government. 
Since the 1st of March, 1920, they have again 
been under private management. 

I shall not refer to the first ninety years, 
ending with the period of Federal control 
except to point out that until the very end of 
that period there was no such thing as a unified 
American railroad system. By 1917 there 
were 1,800 independent railroad companies. 

But | want to emphasize that when the war 
came the railroads on their own initiative 
inaugurated a unified control. 

I want to call particular attention to the 
formation and accomplishment of the “Rail- 
road War Board,” as it was called, because in 
my opinion the work of that Board has never 
been fully understood or properly appreciated. 

On the eleventh day of April, 1917, only 
five days after our country entered the war, 
executive representatives of all the more impor- 
tant railroads in the United States met in 
conference in the city of Washington, and after 
giving consideration to the situation as it was 
put before them, promptly and unanimously 
passed the following resolution: 


Resolved, that the railroads of the United States, 
acting through their chief executive officers here 
and now assembled, and stirred by a high sense 
of their opportunity to be of the greatest service 
to their country in the present national crisis, do 
hereby pledge themselves, with the Government 
of the United States, and with the Governments of 
the several states, and one with another, that during 
the present war they will codrdinate their operations 
in a continental railway system, merging, during 
such period, all their merely individual competitive 
activities in the effort to produce a maximum of 
national transportation efficiency. To this end 
they hereby agree to create an organization which 
shall have general authority to formulate in detail 
and from time to time a policy of operation of 


all or any of the railways, which policy, when and 
as announced by such temporary organization, 
shall be accepted and earnestly made effective 
by the several managements of the individual 
railroad companies here represented. 


In harmony with the above resolution an 
executive committee of five railroad presi- 
dents was immediately appointed, and this 
committee came to be known afterward as 
the Railroad War Board. Offices were 
opened in Washington and the committee 
remained practically in daily session until the 
roads were taken over by the Government 
under authority of the President. The Rail- 
road War Board created and built up a car 
service commission to act as their agency, 
which commission or agency was afterward 
taken over by the Director-General and used 
by him during the period of Federal control, 
and it is still in existence and still functioning 
as it did under the War Board in 1917. 

Mr. Julius Kruttschnitt, who was one 
of the members of the War _ Board, 
prepared a very illuminating report of its 
activities in which he _ stated that the 
American railroads as a whole during 1917 
carried 121,000,000,000 more ton miles 
than they carried during 1915, two years 
previous. A statement dealing with billions 
of anything is not likely to create a very 
definite impression in one’s mind, but Mr. 
Kruttschnitt also pointed out that the increased 
ton mileage handled by the American railroads 
in 1917 over and above the amount which 
they handled in 1915 was of itself greater than 
all of the ton mileage handled by all of the 
railroads in England, Germany, Russia, Austria, 
and France during the last year officially 
reported at that time. Stated in that manner 
the increased burden carried by the railroads 
in 1917 has to me a most distinct significance. 
Mr. Kruttschnitt further stated that during 
the period of the War Board’s activities orders 
were given by them for the movement of more 
than 200,000 empty cars, regardless of owner- 
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ship, from one part of the country to another, 
where they could be used best to promote the 
winning of the war. Nothing of the kind 
had ever been done before or even contem- 
plated in this country. 

Again, during the summer of 1917, when it 
was necessary to build as quickly as possible 
the several large cantonments required for 
housing the new army then in process of 
development, it was necessary for the railroads 
to furnish empty cars at the hundreds of 

~ e ° . 
places where needed on main lines, branch lines, 
and side lines, for all the different kinds of 
materials necessary for construction purposes, 
and during the period of about eight weeks, 
while construction was most active, the rail- 
roads moved more than 140,000 carloads of 
material required for cantonment and for ship- 
yard purposes, and this large tonnage was 
moved so promptly and so satisfactorily that 
the Secretary of War himself is authority for 
the statement that the construction programme 
of the Government, unprecedented as it was, 
was not delayed in the slightest waiting for 
transportation. The doing of this thing itself, 
if nothing else had been done (and much else 
was done), was sufficient to justify the exis- 
tence of the War Board, and it should be re- 
membered that when this great movement 
was being made the railroads were at the 
same time carrying a larger volume of other 
business than ever carried before in the history 
of the country. 

It has been said by some that the railroads 
broke down as transportation agencies in 
1917. I think you will agree, however, that 
if the figures | have quoted from Mr. Krutt- 
schnitt’s report have any significance at all, 
they show clearly that the railroads did not 
break down, but on the contrary they made an 
unprecedented and remarkable performance. 

It is true that in the fall of 1917 there began 
to be an excessive accumulation of cars on 
the eastern seaboard, and the transportation 
movement began to slow down, but there is no 
earthly reason for ascribing the situation to a 
breakdown of the railroads. On the contrary 
it might better and more truthfully be said 
that it was due to the fact that the railroads 
were able to carry and did carry more tonnage 
than could be absorbed by ships for export 
and by mills for manufacture. The trouble 
was due to an excess rather than to a shortage 
of transportation. Commerce which at one 
time moved to the west from large productive 
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centres, we will say, all at once turned toward 
the east and there were no established agencies 
for properly controlling and coérdinating 
activities and movements of that kind. It 
was because we had no machinery immediately 
available to control our industrial develop- 
ment and activities in an economical and 
efficient manner, together with the restrictions 
placed upon the railroads by laws, that the 
congestions referred to came about, and de- 
cidedly not because the railroads as transporta- 
tion agencies had broken down. So much 
for the first epoch. 


EPOCH II: GOVERNMENT CONTROL 


HE second epoch began with the taking 

over of the roads by the President. The 
Director-General, acting for the President, 
had full authority to consolidate, codrdinate, 
and operate the railroads regardless of all 
laws, and he also assumed and exercised auto- 
cratic control over the movement of all traffic, 
and properly so under the circumstances. 

The ton mileage carried by all the railroads 
under the Director-General in 1918, he having 
full authority and no restrictions, was barely 
2 per cent. greater than it was under the unified 
direction of the War Board, with no control 
over priorities or tonnage movement and with 
all the restrictions imposed by a long series 
of restrictive laws. If the railroads had indeed 
broken down in 1917, then I submit that a 
breakdown plus 2 per cent. would not of itself 
be a very big accomplishment in 1918. At 
the same time we do know that during the 
year 1918 the railroads rendered a splendid 
transportation service and thereby contributed 
much toward winning the war, but even so 
we must remember that the service rendered 
only reflected an increase of 2 per cent. above 
what had been accomplished the previous year. 

During the period of Federal control the 
statement was frequently heard that the ad- 
vantages of unified control and operation 
were so great that they should be retained in 
the interests of the people. It was also said 
that they could only be realized in connection 
with the policy of Government ownership, or at 
least with Federal control and operation. The 
fallacy of that statement, I think, has now 
been established; that is to say, the fallacy 
of that part of the statement which claims 
that the benefits of unified operation can only 
be realized in connection with governmental 
control. In justice to the railroads it should 
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be remembered that the railroad presidents 
themselves were the first to visualize the su- 
preme importance of unified control of the 
railroads in times of emergency, and not only 
did they visualize its value, but also they gave 
definite expression to their vision through 
the operations of the War Board. 

I shall not discuss further the second epoch, 
not, however, because it does not afford a 
basis for further discussion, but simply because 
it represents a wholly illogical development, 
from my point of view—brought about by 
war conditions and not by normal economic 
influences or requirements. 


EPOCH III: THE PRESENT 


E NOW come to the consideration of the 
third or present epoch, which I hope 
and believe will be an 
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that unified operation can only be had at any 
time at the expense of competition of service, 
and such a price is too much to pay even for 
unified control except in times of emergency. 
Congress evidently believed, having knowledge 
of what the railroads had accomplished under 
the War Board, 'that with suitable legislation 
the benefits of unified control and direction 
could be fully realized under private ownership 
when necessary, and they wrote an important 
portion of the law to cover that point. 

In short, they gave to their agent, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, full power in 
times of emergency to control and direct the 
movements of all the cars and all the engines of 
all the railroads regardless of ownership. Con- 
gress also said that in the exercise of this great 
power, the Commission could make use of 

such agencies as it might 
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ing the consideration of 
the new Transportation 
Act clearly establishes 
the fact that it was the 
belief of Congress at 
that time that private 
ownership and opera- 
tion of the railroads 
ought to be continued 
in this country, and it 
was just as clearly the intention of Congress 
to make private ownership possible by suitable 
legislation, and the new Transportation Act of 
1920 was framed with that end in view. 
While there is much that is new in the act of 
1920, I will refer only to some of its outstand- 
ing features, which | consider of fundamental 
importance. 

Of first importance, as | view the matter, is 
the question of unified control, to which | 
have already made reference, because the 
advantages to be derived from unified control 
of the railroads are so important that unless 
they can be realized under private ownership 
in times of emergency, that fact of itself might 
compel the acceptance of some other policy. 
It should be clearly understood, however, 


roads. 


THE AMOUNT OF FREIGHT CARRIED BY THE 
RAILROADS 


These figures show the number of tons of paid freight 
carried one mile in the years shown. On January 1, 
1918, the Government began its operation of the rail- 
This lasted for twenty-six months, and was 
followed by a six months’ period during which the 
roads were operated privately but had their earnings 
guaranteed by the Government. 
1920, private ownership without Government guarantee 
has been in effect 


the direction of the Car 
Service Commission in 
Washington, which had 
been created by the War 
Board and continued by 
the Director-General. 
The Advisory Com- 
mittee was instructed 
to codperate with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission for the purpose of carrying out 
and accomplishing the real intent of the law. 
When the railroads were turned back to their 
owners on the first of last March, they were 
inadequately equipped, and much of their 
equipment was in an impaired condition. The 
freight cars of the carriers had been pooled 
during the period of Federal control, and they 
were badly distributed at the end of that period. 
The labor situation upon the railroads as a 
whole, was perhaps never more disturbed 
than it was during the first three or four 
months following the termination of Federal 
control. There was a general shortage of fuel 


Since September 1, 


over the country. The soft coal miners’ 
strike in the fall of 1919 had largely depleted 
the accumulated stocks of soft coal on hand 
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at that time, and there was an insistent de- 
mand that more coal should and must be 
moved to the Northwest and to New England 
in order, as it was alleged, to prevent a fuel 
famine. There was also an unprecedented 
demand to move lumber, road building material, 
grain, etc. I doubt if there was ever at any 
time a more urgent demand upon the railroads 
for transportation than during the summer 
months of 1920. 


IQ920—THE GREATEST TONNAGE YEAR 


OWEVER, the railroad managers, once 

more in control of their properties, re- 
sponded earnestly and effectively to the situa- 
tion. The Advisory Committee worked in 
fuH and complete understanding with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and that 
body issued such orders as in its opinion were 
necessary to support the carriers in their 
endeavor to deal with the situation, and 
what was accomplished is best indicated 
by the fact that during the year 1920 the rail- 
roads of the United States as a whole carried 
409,000,000,000 ton miles, which was, in- 
deed, 4,000,000,000 ton miles more than ever 
carried in any year before, either under pri- 
vate operation or any other kind of operation 
or control. 

I think we may fairly say that the railroads 
have again demonstrated, if further demon- 
stration be necessary, that the advantages 
of unified control and operation can be fully 
realized with private ownership and operation 
under the terms set forth in the new Trans- 
portation Act. 

So much for the first outstanding feature 
of the act. 


RATES UNDER THE ESCH-CUMMINS LAW 


ND now for the second: If we are to have 
private ownership and operation as an 
economic policy, we can afford to have it on 
only one basis, and that is on the basis of its 
complete success, and we have a very definite 
measure for testing its success. However 
extensive and complete the railroads may be 
at the present time, they must continue to 
grow, if they are to keep pace with the ex- 
panding commerce of the country, and it is 
estimated that with present prices and condi- 
tions, not less than $1,000,000,000 of new 
capital must be raised each year for an inde- 
finite period to provide the new facilities 
necessary. Inasmuch as the rates which the 
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public is required to pay must be sufficient 
to provide, among other things, a fair return 
on the money invested in plant, it is to the 
advantage of the public that the railroads 
should obtain the necessary new money or 
capital on the best terms possible. Congress 
had this in mind when framing the act, and 
provided a defipite rule for rate making, de- 
signed to sustain and stabilize the credit of the 
railroads. 

It is thought by some that Congress, in 
fixing the rule, was not sufficiently liberal, 
and | know there is an honest doubt, perhaps 
I should say an honest belief, in the minds 
of many that rates fixed in accordance with 
the rule contained in the law will not sustain 
and stabilize the credit of the railroads. I 
do not know whether that is so or not, and 
only an actual test will determine it. In 
any event, | am confident that if the rail- 
way managers see to it that the public is 
given satisfactory service, the public in 
turn will be willing to have the railroads re- 
ceive such rates as will properly sustain and 
stabilize their credit, and if the present rule 
for rate making does not authorize such 
rates, the public will consent to have the rule 
amended. 

In accordance with the provision of the act, 
rates were fixed on a basis which, under normal 
conditions of traffic, it was believed would 
produce reasonable net revenues and afford 
a basis for financing necessary additions and 
betterments. It is true that from rates so 
fixed, the net earnings of the carriers at the 
present time are disappointing, but that is not 
due to any fault or failure of the act, but is 
due largely if not entirely to the recent decline 
in volume of business and the excessive cost 
of operation brought about by the war. The 
largest single item of cost in connection with 
railroad operation is wages paid to employees. 
The labor cost of operating the railroads was 
very greatly increased during the war, as was 
also the cost which the carriers were obliged 
to pay for the material which they used, but a 
general readjustment of labor and material 
costs is already under way and the present 
unsatisfactory condition of net earnings on the 
part of the carriers will be corrected, in my 
opinion, by means of lower operating costs 
rather then by further increases of transporta- 
tion charges. The situation is not peculiar to 
the railroads; all other forms of industry are 
going through the same process of readjust- 
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ment at the present time, and if we only use 
patience and good judgment, | am confident 
that the related problems, while complex 
and difficult, will be satisfactorily solved. 


LABOR UNDER THE ESCH-CUMMINS LAW 


NE other important feature of the act, 

and the last to which | shall specifically 
refer, is worthy of consideration at this time, 
and that is the provision which deals with the 
labor problem and has to do directly with the 
wages and working conditions of upward of 
2,000,000 employees. We ought not to mini- 
mize the importance of the labor problem in its 
relation to the railroad question as a whole. 
In no country in the world do the people 
make such great use of the steam railroads 
as do the people in the United States. This 
is clearly indicated by the official records 
which show that in the United States the 
steam railroads move upon the average more 
than 4,000 tons one mile per annum for each 
man, woman, and child in our entire country, 
while the latest figures available show that 
the railroads in Europe average something 
less than 600 ton miles per capita per 
annum. The greater use made of the rail- 
roads by the people in this country is of course 
influenced largely by the fact that our coun- 


try is of great extent and is rich in natural 
resources—mineral, agricultural, and marine 
—and it has come about that in the City of 
New York, as an example, the flour used, I 
take it, is madeé largely from wheat grown in 


Minnesota and North Dakota. The beef 
which is eaten here was perhaps bred in Texas, 
developed in Wyoming, fattened in Iowa, and 
slaughtered in Chicago. Not only do we find 
upon the tables in New York and Boston 
salmon caught in the waters on the Pacific 
Coast and shipped from Seattle, but there will 
also be found on the tables in Seattle the cod 
caught in the North Atlantic waters and 
shipped from Boston. Many similar instances 
might be cited. In short, it has generally 
been found advantageous, because more econ- 
omical, to procure our flour, meats, minerals, 
forest products, etc., where they can be pro- 
duced or obtained at the lowest initial cost and 
then transport them, largely by rail, to the 
point of ultimate consumption, the entire 
transportation cost being much less than the 
difference in initial cost of production in 
different parts of the country. With this in 
mind it is manifestly important that there 
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should be continuity of service by the rail- 
roads in a country such as ours, and one of the 
important problems before Congress was to 
insure, if possible, continuity of service, by 
guarding against the interruption of the ser- 
vice, by any misunderstandings and dis- 
putes which might possibly arise between the 
railroad managers and their employees. 

It was urged by some that the law should 
be written so as to prohibit strikes upon the 
railroads, but it was not possible to enact 
legislation of that character, nor do | think 
it would have been wise to enact such legisla- 
tion at that time. While | am as much op- 
posed as any one to strikes upon the railroads, 
I believe it would be a mistake for Congress 
to pass a law prohibiting strikes unless we 
are quite certain that we shall be able to 
enforce such a law once it has been enacted. 
Personally I did not believe that we had 
reached a stage where we could feel confident 
that such a law would or could be effectively 
enforced, consequently I was opposed to its 
passage. Congress dealt with the matter, 
I think, in the wisest way possible under the 
circumstances. They created machinery or 
set up agencies by which the employees could 
be assured of obtaining just as fair wages and 
working conditions without striking as they 
could reasonably expect to obtain even if 
they did strike. Congress provided, first, 
that—— 


It shall be the duty of all carriers and their officers, 
employees, and agents to exert every reasonable effort 
and adopt every available means to avoid any 
interruption to the operation of any carrier growing 
out of any dispute between the carrier and the 
employees or subordinate officials thereof. All 
such disputes shall be considered and, if possible, 
decided in conference between representatives 
designated and authorized so to confer by the 
carriers, or by the employees or subordinate officials 
thereof, directly interested in the dispute. If any 
dispute is not decided in such conference, it shall be 
referred by the parties thereto to the board, which, 
under the provisions of this title, is authorized 
to hear and decide such dispute. 


Section 304 of the Transportation Act 
provides for the creation of the board above 
referred to, and reads as follows: 

There is hereby established a board to be known 
as the Railroad Labor Board and to be composed 
of nine members. 

The members of the board are appointed 
by the President, but three of his appointees 
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are from men nominated by the railroad em- 
ployees, three are from men nominated by 
the railroad companies, and three are selected 
by the President himself, as representing in 
a larger way the general public, but all nine 
must be confirmed by the Senate. In fact, 
Congress has created for this particular 
purpose a special Labor Court consisting of 
the same number as the Supreme Court of 
the United States, appointed in the same 
way, that is to say, by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate, and has given the 
board or court a status and dignity in keeping 
with its importance. The law says that it 
shall be the duty of the board to establish rates 
of pay and standards of working conditions 
which, in the opinion of the board, shall be 
just and reasonable, and in determining the 
justness and reasonableness of such rates the 
board shall take into consideration among 
other things: 

(1) The scales of wages paid for similar 
kinds of work in other industries; 

(2) The relation between wages and the 
cost of living; 

(3) The hazards of the employment; 

(4) The training and skill required; 

(5) The degree of responsibility; 

(6) The character and regularity of the 
employment; and 

(7) Inequalities of increases in wages or of 
treatment, the result of previous wage orders 


or adjustments. 


MAKING STRIKES UNNECESSARY 


T MAY indeed be said that Congress by 

this act has made a preferred class of the 
railroad workers, because, so far as I know, 
this is the first and only time that Congress has 
ever definitely said that any particular class 
of the people should be given at all times and 
under all circumstances just and reasonable 
wages and working conditions. Of course 
Congress did not do this primarily in the in- 
terest of the workers. Congress acted only 
as it had a right to act in the interests of the 
nation as a whole. Congress acted with a 
full realization of the importance of an unin- 
terrupted transportation system in a country 
such as ours, but being unwilling to deprive 
the workers of their right to strike (and nothing 
in this bill does deprive the workers of their 
ultimate right to strike), it sought to provide 


‘machinery which would make it unnecessary 


under any circumstances for the men to stop 


Daniel Willard 





work in order to obtain just and reasonable 
treatment. In short, Congress provided or 
aimed to provide by law so that the railroad 
workers would at all times be assured of just 
as good wages and just as good working condi- 
tions without striking as they could reasonably 
expect to secure if they did strike, for it is clear 
that no one could justify or expect to win a 
strike for wages or working conditions that 
would be unjust or unreasonable. 

It may also be that in some respects this 
portion of the law is incomplete and inade- 
quate, and time may develop that .changes 
are necessary. If so, they will undoubtedly 
be made. In the meantime it is certainly 
in the interest of all that the law, or especially 
this particular feature of the law, should be 
given a fair and thorough trial, and I firmly 
believe that as the law comes to be better 
understood by the railroad workers they will 
realize that they have, indeed, been made a 
preferred class. In which event | venture to 
predict that we shall be largely, if not wholly, 
immune from railroad strikes in the future, 
not, however, because the men have been for- 
bidden to strike, for I repeat, there is nothing 
in the law which limits the right of the railroad 
workers to strike if they still want to do so, 
but simply because the law provides a way by 
which they can obtain without striking every- 
thing that they could reasonably expect to 
obtain if they did strike. 

While some criticism has been voiced against 
the labor provision of the act, not only by 
the employees, but by the employers as well, 
I am still hopeful that this feature of the act 
will eventually prove to be wise and satisfac- 
tory, and if the three features of the new legisla- 
tion to which I have specifically referred work 
out as it was the intention and belief of Con- 
gress that they would work out, then I think 
Congress has made private ownership and 
operation of the railroads in this country 
possible, but whether private ownership and 
operation of the railroads endures—having 
been made possible—depends largely if not 
wholly upon whether the railroads under pri- 
vate ownership and operation are able to 
give and do give the public satisfactory service. 
At the present time it would seem that there 
is a majority, in fact a large majority, of 
public opinion in favor of private ownership 
and operation, but we have seen public opinion 
change suddenly, and I have no doubt that 
it would change again just as quickly, and 
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react just as strongly against private ownership, 
if the public felt that upon the whole they 
would be likely to get more satisfactory service 
some other way. As | view the matter, 
private ownership and operation of the rail- 
roads is still on trial in this country, but it 
has everything in its favor and it ought to 
win and | believe it will win if the managers, 
measured by the service which they give the 
public, deserve to win. 

Since the termination of Federal control 
we have actually seen the railroads, operated 
by private management under the provisions 
of the Esch-Cummins Act, move, in 1920, 
9,000,000,000 ton miles more than in 1918, 
employing substantially the same facilities. 
We have seen the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, under the terms of the same act, 
promptly authorize such rate increases as 
would, in its opinion, fulfill the requirements 
of the act, and we have also seen one of the 
most complex labor situations ever developed 
dealt with in orderly fashion by the agencies 
created by the act, without interruption of 
the transportation service. The very fact 
of the controversy in Chicago speaks volumes 
for the act. Questions involving wages and 


working conditions affecting nearly 2,000,000 
human beings are certain to bring out points 


of difference, and if the contestants should 
sometimes raise their voices above the con- 
ventional pitch of polite society, it would not 
follow that the law had failed—on the con- 
trary it would indicate that the problem was 
being worked out just as Congress intended 
it should be, and without interruption of the 
service. I am inclined to think that under the 
present law, wages of railway workers as a 
whole may be somewhat higher in the future 
than would be the case were there no such 
law, but even so, if the public is thereby assured 
freedom from interruptions of service, the im- 
munity so purchased will be well worth the price. 
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I am glad of this opportunity to say a word 
concerning the relations which have existed 
since the termination of Federal control be- 
tween the railroads, as represented by their 
Advisory Committee, and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission under the able and con- 
structive Chairmanship of Mr. Clark. The 
new law makes it clear that while Congress still 
expects the Commission to look after the in- 
terests of the public just as carefully as it 
ever did in the past, Congress also recognizes 
by definite expression that in looking after the 
interests of the public the Commission should 
keep in mind that the public’s interests will be 
best promoted by an efficient transportation 
service, and will not be promoted by a poor, 
badly developed, and inadequate transporta- 
tion service. Opportunity has been afforded 
me to view the situation and | have been con- 
vinced that the Commission has taken hold 
of thedifficult problems confronting it under the 
new act with the desire only of carrying out the 
clear intent of Congress. Chairman Clark and 
his associates with whom I have had occasion 
to come in contact, have always been most 
helpful. They have always been anxious 
to know all of the facts concerning any partic- 
ular case, and have not hesitated to use their 
power and authority in such way as seemed 
to them most likely to promote the public 
welfare. The relationship which has developed 
between the Federal Commission and the rail- 
roads under the new Transportation Act, to 
my mind, is most encouraging, and if the re- 
lationship already established continues and 
if the railway managers appreciate that they 
themselves, as well as the institution of private 
ownership, are on trial and if they meet the 
fair and reasonable requirements of the public 
for transportation, I feel confident that the 
success of private ownership under the terms 
of the new act is assured, and that the railroads 
will presently find themselves on a sound basis. 
































Leaders in a Congress That 
Some of the Problems 


By MARK 


N THE opening day of the 
present session of Congress, 
all the Washington corres- 
pondents sat in the press 
gallery of the House and 
watched what is the rarest event in the 
nation’s legislative machinery — a joint meet- 
ing of the House and Senate, with the Presi- 
_dent addressing them. 

The press gallery is directly over the speak- 
er’s head. That location gives to the news- 
paper men the same advantage that the speaker 
himself has of looking directly into the faces 
of the members. And it was an extraordinary 
opportunity to study those faces at a moment 
when they were most off their guard and their 
expressions were most characteristic. The 
occasion drew out all the mental alertness and 
concentrated attention that each listener had 
within him. To them, not only did the event 
have the dramatic quality of a new President’s 
first appearance before Congress, but further 
than that, exceptional curiosity, and some 
heated apprehension, as to what Harding 
would say had been excited by a contro- 
versy which had simmered hotly beneath the 
surface for a week, between some members 
of his Cabinet and certain Senators, over 
what line the President should take about 
foreign affairs. 

And so, there they sat—531 men (lacking 
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Lacks a Dominating Personality 
Which They Must Attack 
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three or four absentees) who compose all 

there is of our law-making machinery, the 

body that expresses the will and purpose 

of a nation whose relation to the universe 

is considerably more vital than the relation 

of ancient Rome to what was then the world. 
You can readily miss the significance of such 
a spectacle merely because it is of flesh and 
blood instead of paint and canvas, merely 
because it is in our own time and in the daily 
newspapers instead of in the ornate histories 
of Gibbon and Macaulay. 

In the arrangement of the occasion, the 
members of the Lower House were seated first, 
the Republicans filling all their own side and 
spreading over into very nearly a full half of 
what is normally the Democratic side. In 
front, a hundred seats were reserved for the 
Senators. Presently the Senators arrived, led 
by that ascetic-looking Puritan, the Vice- 
President, the others coming through the 
folding doors two by two in haphazard pairs 
that were grotesquely ill-assorted, both as 
regards politics and as regards height, cor- 
pulence, and other aspects of their figures. 

When they were all seated and you looked 
upon the now completely filled room, you had 
an hour to gather what you could from the 
faces of the 531 men who for two years will 
govern us, each for the hour off his guard in the 
self-revealing situation of focussing all his 
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intelligence on the tensely awaited President’s 
message. 

From such a spectacle you can get a variety 
of interest and amusement. The aspect of it 
that first caught my attention was, as it hap- 
pened, one that had nothing to do with laws 
or with men, but was something wholly in- 
congruous. One of the most rigid of all the 
rules and laws that guard the machinery of 
government, the one most sternly enforced, 
is that which forbids the presence on the floor 
of Congress, at any time and under any cir- 
cumstances, of any one but members and a 
few strictly defined exceptions, as former mem- 
bers of the body and members of the Cabinet. 
This rule, however, runs only from the age of 
ten upward. Somewhere in the century of 
that rule’s evolution it was conceded that a 
child of ten can work no corruption or other 
form of harm to Congress; and so it is per- 
mitted that members may bring their little 
children on the floor. On this occasion, a few 
members had brought children, meaning to be- 
stow a memory of a great event. Here and 
there about the chamber, in spots of youthful 
light, these little children sat on their father’s 
knees. It was a thoughtful thing for the par- 
ents to do, even though it may have given more 
unction of benevolence to them, than undiluted 
pleasure to the beneficiaries of it. In any event, 
as to at least one who observed the great event 
from the press gallery, his most vivid recol- 
lection will be of the little son of a Republican 
member in the fifth row, and the little son of a 
Democrat in the eighth row, who, across the 
backs of four seats, improvised an acquaint- 
ance; and then, having exchanged treaties 
of amity and commerce through mysterious 
signals imperceptible to older eyes, slipped 
away from the guardianship of their respective 
parents, and by the aid of a cautious and 
ingratiating diplomacy, manceuvred their way 
past a dozen elders preoccupied with exalted 
matters of state, to the ends of the rows of 
seats. There, in the protective obscurity 
provided by the cavern-like depths of the 
aisle, they produced a roundish gilded button 
not so small but what unsatiated imaginations 
could piece it out into a marble whose defects 
of rotundity were fortuitously and admirably 
corrected by the slight decline in the floor of the 
aisle. With this equipment they extemporized 
a delectable game, which they played for an 
hour, under great handicaps and at continuous 
and imminent risk of awful catastrophe, in 
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happy unconcern of the sonorous words about 
the destiny of nations that rolled above their 
little heads. 

But for the spots made by children’s clothes 
and childish faces here and there, that joint 
meeting of the House and Senate would have 
been wholly without color. The drabness 
was so striking it was almost vivid. The thing 
that impressed you most was the uniformness, 
so to speak, of the 531 men. Their very clothes 
were uniform. Out-of-doors the floppy Stetson 
hat would have marked the Westerners and 
Southerners from the others; but indoors, the 
modern standardized styles had reduced them 
all to one model. The distinguishing marks 
that twenty years ago set off the frock-coated 
Bailey of Texas from the sack-coated Aldrich 
of Rhode Island no longer exist. 


““AVERAGENESS 


HE men were like their clothes. They were, 

so to speak, uniform in their averageness. 
It was reassuring to realize this, to feel that for 
practically any man in the room, with very few 
exceptions, you could have found a satisfactory 
duplicate in the borough council of Avondale, 
Pa., or, indeed, in the board of directors of the 
Farmers and Merchants National Bank of 
Phoenixville. Almost any average citizen in 
the galleries, “sizing up”’ almost any official 
on the floor, in the way men occasionally 
measure and compare each other’s capacities 
and personalities, could reasonably have felt 
that in any test, any impact of momentum 
between the two, the average citizen would 
not be hopelessly outclassed. 

So lacking in striking individualities was the 
crowd that the two who stood out, as your 
eye searched the mass for the unusual, were the 
two fat men of the House, Winslow of Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, and Fincher of Medicine 
Lodge, Barber County, Kansas—two whose 
distinction, as it happens, does not depend 
wholly on their bulk, but is borne out by a not 
inconsiderable ability expressed in humorously 
penetrating eyes and shrewd insight. There 
were several who for one oddity or another 
stood outside the crowd, so to speak, but almost 
none who stood above it—several who were 
conspicuous for something unusual, or even 
distinguished for some individual achievement, 
and yet almost none who approximated any- 
thing of what we mean when we say a man is 
great. There was, for example, none to stand 
out in the way that Thomas B. Reed of a 
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previous Congress would have been a solitary 
mountain peak, or James G. Blaine, or the late 
Senator Aldrich, or—I almost said Uncle Joe 
Cannon. As a matter of fact, Cannon was 
there in the flesh and was one of the most strik- 
ing figures on the floor. But Cannon’s per- 
sonal power, extraordinary though his physical 
and mental endurance was and still is, has 
ebbed a little with the eighty-fifth birthday 
that he celebrated on the 7th of May. 

If there is in Congress a dearth of those out- 
standing personalities which constitute leader- 
ship, it is only a part of what is true everywhere. 
It is only through leaders that democracy can 
conveniently act, and it is only through leaders 
that men everywhere can personify their pur- 
poses and visualize their faiths. For the 
ordinary man, principles in the abstract are 
intangible and baffling. He needs to have his 
beliefs made concrete in a personality. As 
Edward Everett Hale said, “It is personal 
presence that moves the world.” For the last 
quarter century America has been rich in such 
personalities—personalities of the sort that 
move the world and through whom alone the 
world can move readily. We have had Roose- 
velt, Wilson, and Bryan. In every election for 
twenty-five years, except the recent one, al- 
ways one and sometimes two of these men 
have been candidates. And in four out of six 
of these elections, one or another of these men 
was chosen as the spokesman of our desires, 


- through whom the nation could express itself 


and act. 

But Roosevelt is gone; Wilson has left his 
place on the pedestal, partly because he let 
his foot slip and partly because he was dragged 
down by partisan passion; and Bryan has been 
left behind by the times. It is a condition that 
has more to do with our present restlessness 
than we commonly realize. The chaos of 
reconstruction is precisely the time when we 
most need great personalities, in whom to 
visualize and personify new beliefs, and move 
to the new position of the world’s next period 
of stability. The world gropes for great per- 
sonalities and does not find them. 

Of all the thousand pities of Roosevelt’s 
untimely death, the greatest is the lack of him 
now. We would have been content to dele- 
gate more power to him, indeed, than to any 
living man. He was one of those gigantic 
personalities which strides across the world 
once in so often. He had a greater quantity 
of personality, whether you exactly liked the 


kind of personality or not, than any Amer- 
ican for generations, and it is quantity of 
personality that is needed when the world 
is so much in flux. Roosevelt commanded the 
affection, and, more important, the confidence 
of larger numbers of his countrymen than any 
other American in several generations. Roose- 
velt living, by the mere fact of his familiar per- 
sonality, would have solved many of our troub- 
les. - We would have been less uneasy about 
our relations with our neighbors, less watchfully 
suspicious about the management of those 
relations, less nervous, less subject to sudden 
alarms. Great masses of common men would 
have felt that many of these things are difficult 
to see into, and beyond our individual under- 
standing; but that Teddy would see that 
everything was done right. 

Roosevelt is gone; and not only is there no 
one even faintly able to fill his place—the fact 
is, in the Government and out of it we are in a 
period extraordinarily lacking in great person- 
alities compared to what we have been used to 
for a generation past. 


THE LEADERSHIP OF LODGE 


N the Senate, the official leader is Lodge of 

Massachusetts. Officially, Lodge is every- 
thing there is in the shape of Republican leader- 
ship. He is, first of all, the official Republican 
floor leader. Further than that, he is chairman 
of the Republican steering committee—“the 
Committee on Order of Business” as it is more 
formally but less expressively called. Still 
further, Lodge is chairman of the Republican 
Senate caucus. As a final buttress of his posi- 
tion, Lodge is chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, which is at all times one 
of the two most important Senate committees, 
and, just now, the most important. 

Backed with all these titles, Lodge is the 
Senate leader. But Lodge’s leadership is 
wholly official and in no degree personal. Of 
course, with the immense leverage of his pre- 
sent position, Lodge—or a different man in 
Lodge’s place—might develop personal power, 
show passion for some cause or other, acquire _ 
a following among the public, and become 
a leader in the true sense. But if that hasn’t 
happened to Lodge in forty years of public 
life, it isn’t likely to come to him now at the 
age of seventy-one. Lodge doesn’t have that 
kind of personality, and will never be that kind 
of leader. His is not the kind of leadership we 
have been talking about at all. It is not the 
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the recent session, during 
that two-years’ fight on 
the League of Nations, 
which constituted, with 
one exception, the most 
important constitutional 
battle fought in all our 
history. In that battle, 
it is common to say that 
Lodge led the Republicans. 
It might, with equal truth, 
be said that various fac- 
tions of the Republicans, 
each in its turn, led Lodge. 
On the League of Nations 
issue Lodge’s forty-nine 
Republican Senators were 
divided into four factions, 
much like that social grada- 
tion of the Southern Ne- 
groes, which starts at the 
top with the “high yallers”’ 
and passes through the 
“black-and tans” and the 
“chocolate drops”’ down to 
the “pot blacks.’ Lodge’s 
four factions, the four 
classes into which the 
Republican Senators were 
divided by their several 
4 complexions on the League 
a of Nations, were: 

(1) The Pro-League 














SENATORS LODGE (CENTRE) AND UNDERWOOD (RIGHT) 
Underwood is the official Democratic floor leader ‘“‘and there is no man in the 
Senate better equipped for floor leadership than he is, both by temperament and 

training.”” He is also thoroughly acquainted with the tariff 


sort of leadership that is a natural magnetism 
of vital personality. ~It is not the leadership 
which goes with intense devotion to a cause. 
It is the leadership of official position merely, 
the leadership that comes by seniority, the 
reward of no greater a talent than being more 
successful in getting himself continuously re- 
elected than most other Senators. Lodge has 
been a Senator without interruption for 
twenty-eight years last fourth of March, two 
years longer than the next oldest veteran, 
Nelson of Minnesota, four years longer than 
Penrose and only three years less than Warren 
of Wyoming. It is by virtue of this length of 
continuous service that Lodge holds the titles 
of his multiple leadership. 

Lodge was the official Republican leader in 


oe rn Republicans. 

(2) The Mild-Reserva- 
tion Republicans. 

(3) The Strong-Reser- 
vation Republicans. 

(4) The Irreconcilables, or Bitter-Enders, 
or Battalion of Death, as they were variously 
called. 

Among these factions the task of Lodge’s 
leadership was, as it was once expressed, to 
“keep them from murdering each other.” At 
one time or another each faction wanted to 
murder all the others, and on several occasions 
all the factions united in the earnest wish to 
murder Lodge. ‘There were times, indeed, 
when close observers of that fight wondered if 
Lodge’s unruly family had not literally and 
physically done him to death. After several 
of the climaxes in the debate, after several of 
the critical votes had been taken, there were 
periods when Lodge looked like a tired ghost; 
when, as he dragged himself to his feet to make 
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the motion to adjourn, you wondered just 
how many more times he would be there to do 
it. Senate leadership is a terrific strain at all 
times. Under the circumstances under which 
Lodge exercised it, in which he endured not 
merely the normal violence of the Democratic 
opposition, but also suffered from time to time 
equal or greater violence from some of his own 
party—under those circumstances the strain 
of leadership would have destroyed a less wiry 
man than Lodge. Again and again, as he 
changed his position to adjust himself to the 
shifting changes of the Republican factions, 
he incurred the bitter anger of one group after 
another of his own party and they would 
call on him in the privacy of his commit- 
tee room and talk to him with a trucu- 
lence which left that unhappy leader pale 
and trembling. 

If you look at it one way, Lodge’s per- 
formance throughout that fight was a re- 
markable feat. He did two things: He 
prevented ‘his party from flying into com- 
pletely irreconcilable fragments; and he 
defeated Wilson. If you think these two 
purposes constitute the whole duty of man 
under these circumstances, then Lodge’s 
leadership was a very great performance. 
But if you think that leadership implies 
strong convictions, together with a fidelity - 
to those convictions and a power of per- 
sonality that carries other men along, 
then Lodge, at his emergence from the 
League of Nations fight, was a less im- 
pressive figure. Lodge either had no 
convictions on the League of Nations 
or else considered it his dyty to abdicate 
his own convictions in the interest of 
party unity. 

In the League of Nations fight? Lodge 
was neither James G. Blaine charging like. 
a plumed knight, nor yet Stonewall Jack- 
son standing like a rock. In his leader- 
ship, Lodge fulfilled Thurlow Weed’s 
definition: “A leader is one who follows 
quickly.” Lodge was not the plumed and 
helmeted charger of the League of Nations 
fight. He was merely the weather-vane 
of it. He was the thermometer that 
registered the steadily rising opposition. 

Lodge didn’t give orders; he took 
them. Least dignified of all he took 
orders from one faction after another. 
When that fight began, ‘fully five sixths 
of the public was for the League. It : 
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had been presented to them as the equiva- 
lent of universal and permanent peace; they 
knew little of the details of it; and they saw 
that the President of one party had proposed it 
and the ex-President of the other party had 
endorsed it. Under these circumstances, the 
great mass of the public took it for granted. 
So long as that proportion of the public sup- 
ported it, the Republican Senate faction that 
expressed the bulk of party opinion was the 
Pro-Leaguers or Mild-Reservationists, and 
Lodge was their exponent. Then, as public 
opposition increased, the Strong Reservation- 
ists usurped the saddle, and Lodge gravely 
and solemnly led 
them. Finally, pub- 
lic opposition 
was expressed in 
the position of the 
Bitter-Enders, and 
then, with equal 
gravity and equal 
solemnity, and 
without apparent 
outward loss of 
dignity, Lodge led 
them. 




























SENATOR PENROSE 


Chairman of the Finance 
Committee. ‘Penrose 
is a strong, direct per- 
sonality who has many 
of the natural qualities 
of leadership, including 


atouchof . . .ruth- 

lessness . . . but 

Penrose is not at his 
best”’ 
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Lodge’s leadership of the Republicans in 
the Senate in the League of Nations fight was 
like the leadership of a log that floats down 
the stream at the head of a flood. As it veers 
to one bank or another, as it encounters some 
solid rock of conviction on one bank or the 
other, it is bumped back into the stream; and 


Lodge in that two years had 
many an unhappy bump. 
When he went too far in 
the direction of compromise 
with the Democrats to suit 
one faction, the spokesmen of 
that faction called on him in 
his committee room and de- 
livered their ultimatum. 
When he veered too far_in 
the direction of refusal to 
compromise and displeased 
another faction, he heard 
that faction in turn march- 
ing with heavy and deter- 
mined steps down the mar- 
ble floor to the leader’s 
committee room, where they 
in turn delivered their ulti- 
matum. For Lodge’s life dur- 
ing the League of Nations 
fight must have seemed just 
one ultimatum after another. 
But ultimatums don’t ex- 


-cite Lodge as they would 


another variety of man. If 
the authors of the ultima- 
tum had the votes, Lodge 
saw his clear duty in a 
graceful and benign suc- 
cumbing to it. As one fac- 
tion or another of the Re- 
publican Senators became 
dominant in proportion as 
the Republican attitude on 
the question veered from 
mildly qualified endorsement 
through the period of strong 
reservations to the _ bitter- 
ender opposition which was 
finally manifest, Lodge, in 
turn, became the exponent 
of each view. 

The Democrats and the 
other friends of the League of 
Nations, who viewed Lodge’s 
successive shifts, came to 
feel bitterly about him. 





Mark Sullivan 


said it was “ 
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SENATOR GLASS 


“Senator Carter Glass of Virginia is a 

comparatively new man in the Senate. 

He has a directness and simpli- 

city of character that won him friendli- 

ness from the bystander, and in the fury 

of actual debate he is a wasp, gad-fly, 
and toreador all combined” 


life-long convictions as Lodge did.”’ 
a picture of him which they used to express in 
terms of a remarkable animal of the ophidian 


They exhausted the thesaurus of sarcasm in 
finding new ways to jibe and jape him. Prob- 
ably the best of these phrases was the one which 
a great gift to be able to improvise 


They had 


species. This snake was a 
most unusual example of his 
kind. He was young and 
gallant and full of zeal for 
high achievement. He had 
the urge to high endeavor. 
He was the sort of snake 
who in a different incarna- 
tion would have tried for 
new records in mountain- 
climbing, or would have 
flown to new altitudes as an 
aviator. In his zeal for high 
achievement, his ambition to 
perform a feat that none of 
his kind had done before, this 
unhappy reptile set himself 
the task of following the foot- 
steps made by Lodge in his 
various positions on the 
League of Nations. In the 
course of this unprecedented 
adventure in tortuation, and 
in the sight of all who had 
come to behold it, the un- 
happy snake, according to the 
Democratic story, perished of 
a dislocated spine. 

The Democrats may jibe 
at Lodge, and some of them 
may even hate him, but they 
don’t despise him. They 
know well who it was that 
beat their partys destroyed 
their cause, and pulled down 
their leader. The deposed 
leader knows it, too—none 
better. Wilson and Lodge 
were the great protagonists 
of the League of Nations 
drama, and they grew to 
feel toward each other with 
the glowing bitterness of 
men, in each of whom there 
is a strong streak of mor- 
dancy. In the final meet- 
ing of the two men—which 
was also the final moment 
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of Wilson’s Presidency, the closing moment of 
his power—there was an incident as personally 
dramatic as anything in our recent history. The 
best first-hand description of it is in the ac- 
count of one of the newspaper men who saw 
it, Mr. David Lawrence. 
Woodrow Wilson’s last hour as President of the 
United States was a curious co- 
mingling of sadness and attempted 
cheerfulness. For a moment the 
President appeared as the de- 
crepit figure that he has so often 
been pictured since his physical 
collapse two years ago, and then 
again as he sat at his desk and 
signed bills with a firm hand and 
a steady pen, his eyes burned with 
the fire of the soldier who never 
surrenders. To the last, Woodrow 
Wilson seemed to be in a fighting 
mood though everybody who 
stood around him felt that his 
feeble figure belied his attempts 
to appear in his belligerent spirit 
of old. Slowly Mr. Wilson 
wended his way along the corri- 
dor for fifty feet from the elevator 
just to the right of the Senate 
chamber. As he proceeded he 
leaned on his cane and was un- 
aided. His left shoulder was 
stooped and his left hand hung 
limply at his side. Surrounded by 
members of his Cabinet, Demo- 
cratic Senators, and naval officers, 
he entered the President’s room. 
An aide helped take Mr. 
Wilson’ s overcoat from his shoul- 
ders, and the man who had driven 
through the streets of Rome, 
Paris, and London, hailed as the 
great peace-maker of this genera- 
tion, sank limply into his chair. 
Just at that moment a 
committee from both Houses of 
Congress appeared in the room. 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge was 
in the front row of the committee 
directly facing Mr. 
Wilson. Quickly there 
came over the Wilson 
countenance that frigid 
expression which has 
on more than one occa- _—«Mittee. ~“Smoot is a 
sion been employed by much more gentle per- 
: : son than Penrose, al- 
him toexpress his most too gentle for 
displeasure. It was leadership in a gruelling 
evident that Mr. Wil- fight... - . But 
; what Smoot may lack in 
son was trying hard 


driving quality he makes 
to fight back some- up in knowledge” 
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SENATOR SMOOT 


Who is next to Penrose 
on the Finance Com- 


thing inside of him that rebelled at the necessity of 
receiving that final communication from Mr. Lodge. 
“This committee begs to inform you,” said Senator 
Lodge, “‘that the two Houses have completed their 
work and are prepared to receive any further com- 
munications from you.’ Wilson’s face flushed. 
His eyes were fixed upon the eyes of Senator Lodge. 
These two men stood face to face 
in the final scene of what has 
been perhaps the greatest of bat- 
tles in American history over the 
ratification of a treaty. Clearly 
and seemingly with the peremp- 
tory spirit of the past, Mr. Wil- 
son said: “I have no further com- 
munication—I would be glad if 
you would inform both Houses 
and thank them for their cour- 
tesy—good morning, Sir.” It 
was that final “good morning, 
Sir,” which seemed to cut the 
air with its finality and coldness. 
Nothing more formal could have 
been spoken. Nothing more fit- 
tingly represented the inward 
emotions of the outgoing Presi- 
dent as he performed his last 
formal act as President of the 
United States. 


This of course was the clos- 
ing moment of the drama, when 
Wilson was the vanquished and 
Lodge was entering into the 
fruits of victory after the pro- 
longed struggle. Throughout 
this struggle, Lodge, in the feel- 
ing between the two men, has 
been no less mordant than 
Wilson. When Lodge was se- 
lected to make the key-note 
speech at the Republican Na- 
tional Convention last June, he 
put the distilled essence of his 
soul into one sentence: “ Mr. 
Wilson and his dynasty, his 
heirs and assigns, or anybody 
that is his, anybody who with 
bent knee has served his pur- 
poses, must be driven from all 
control of the Government and 
all influence in it.” 

The Democrats, and the other faithful be- 
lievers in the League of Nations, however they 
may hate Lodge with the added bitterness that 
has a sense of virtue outraged, do not, neverthe- 
less, underestimate Lodge’s leadership. Neither 
should any one else. It is true that, viewed from 
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the standpoint of that sort of leadership that 
attends strongly held convictions and powerful 
personality, there is nothing to it. But viewed 
as political strategy in the highest sense, viewed 
as purely a matter of holding his own party 
together and outmanceuvring an opposition 
which, for at least the first ten months of the 
fifteen, had all the best cards 
—viewed from that stand- 
point, it was magnificent. 
No other kind of leadership 
than Lodge’s facile accom- 
modation of himself to the 
shifting majority in his own 
party, would have done it. 
If Lodge had been a differ- 
ent kind of man—and from 
one point-of-view a more 
exalted kind of man—he 
would have lost, the Repub- 
lican Party would have 
been split into irreconcila- 
ble and futile fragments, 
the League of Nations would 
have won, and the Demo- 
cratic Party might well 
have held its power. If 
Lodge had been in the 
grip of personal conviction, 
whether for the League of 
Nations or against it, he 
would have lined up in 
the beginning, irrevocably 
‘with one faction or the 
other of his party, and 
without the shadow of a 
doubt the other faction 
would have gone out in re- 
bellion. If he had had not 
even conviction but merely 
pride of opinion, or the dig- 
nity that refused to be pub- 
licly a chameleon, the same 
result would have followed. 













year the Republican majority in the Senate 
was but two, and of those two one was absent 
from the Senate because of the fact that he was 
under conviction for having violated a state 
corrupt practices law in his election—a state 
of affairs which caused Josephus Daniels once 
to say, rather brutally but wittily, that “the 
Republican majority in the 
Senate is out on bail.””’ The 
Republican majority in the 
Senate this year is twenty- 
two, a margin so large that 
it is almost impossible to 
imagine a defection suffi- 
ciently serious to give trou- 
ble to the leader. Not only 
is the majority Lodge has to 
work with much more com- 
fortable, there is not now in 
sight any such cleavage with- 
in his own party as made 
his leadership a nightmare 
last year. Of course if the 
League of Nations question 
in any of its variations 
should come up, the same 
old cleavage would quickly 
assert itself—in fact, this 
year it would be more seri- 
ous because the irreconcila- 


* SENATOR SIMMONS 


“Next to Underwood the burden of Demo- 
cratic opposition to the Republican tariff 
programme will fall on Simmons of North 
Carolina, who, when his party is in power, 
is himself chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee” 


bles, stimulated by success, 
are more powerful and 
ageressive. But it is hardto 
foresee any likelihood of any 
variation of the League of 








The policy he practised, 

and that alone, was able 

to hold his party together and beat Wilson. 
Even as it was, so narrow a margin did Lodge 
have, that he would have lost but for the 
stubbornness of Wilson, which, at a critical 
moment, refused to accept compromise. 

Lodge in the present session should have an 
easier time than in the last one. In‘the first 
place, the numerical majority of his party is 
now much more comfortable for him. Last 


Nations question coming up 
in such a way as to revive in 
this session the cleavage of the last session. 

It is true that there are in the present session 
faint glimmerings of a cleavage, but of a dif- 
ferent sort and less serious. The big question 
in the present session will be the tariff, and on 
the subject of a protective tariff there is an 
uneasy shifting of Republican opinion which 
may conceivably make trouble for the party 
leadership before the bill is finally adopted. 
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Through the war, our country, from being 
the greatest debtor nation in the world, became 
the greatest creditor nation. This change of 
position is always followed by a certain amount 
of sentiment in favor of the unimpeded flow 
of goods from our debtors to ourselves. This 
sentiment shows itself in those parts of the 
country where accumulated 
wealth is most in evidence. 
These sections, the Eastern 
and New England states, 
which in past tariff debates 
were the mighty fortresses 
of high protection because 
their chief interest was 
manufacturing, now tend 
to look a little dubiously 
upon high protection. 
Their former interest, which 
was almost wholly in manu- 
facturing for the home mar- 
kets primarily, is now con- 
cerned also with manufac- 
turing for foreign markets 
and with loaning money 
abroad. During the last 
session, when the first 
emergency tariff bill was 
up, four Republican Sena- 
tors, coming 
from states 
which in the past 
have normally 
been the strong- 
holds of high 
tariff sentiment, 
voted against the bill. 
They were Senator Edge 
of New Jersey, Senator 
Colt of Rhode Island, and 
Senators Keyes and Moses 
of New Hampshire. 
Whether this same cleav- 
age or anything of its 
nature is to show itself 
in the coming debate of the present session 
on a permanent tariff bill remains to be 
seen. For the present this faint menace of 

cleavage is the only difficulty in sight for 

Republican leadership. 

I have said that Lodge, among his other 
titles to leadership, is chairman of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee, which is one of the two 
great committees of the Senate. The other 
of these two committees is the Finance Com- 


SENATOR WALSH 
“In Senator Thomas Walsh 
of Montana the Democrats 
have as carefulastudent and 
as sound a lawyer as ever 

graced the Senate” 
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mittee. In the present session the Finance 
Committee will have functions which at times 
will make it more important than the Foreign 
Affairs Committee. It is the Finance Com- 
mittee which has jurisdiction over matters of 
taxation and tariff and these two promise, 
unless some development of foreign affairs eclip- 
ses them, to be the most 
important subjects of legisla- 
tion in the present session. 

In a session in which tax- 
ation and the tariff are to 
the front, much of the func- 
tion of leadership ought 
normally to fall on the chair- 
man of the Finance Com- 
mittee. He it is who is 
supposed to introduce the 
bills, to lead debate onthem, 
toanswer questions on them, 
and otherwise to guide them 
through the Senate. The 
Chairman of the Finance 
Committee is Penrose of 
Pennsylvania. Penrose is a 
strong, direct personality 
who has many of the natural 
qualities of leadership, in- 
cluding a touch of that same 
ruthlessness which made 
Aldrich in the same position 
of Chairman of the Finance 
Committee, a striking figure 
in previous tariff fights. In 
managing the progress of a 
tariff bill through the Senate, 
Penrose at his best could 
give a good account of 
himself, but Penrose is 
not at his best. He was 
absent from the Senate be- 
cause of a serious illness for 
a full year, and resumed his seat only in Decem- 
ber. His health is better, and to those who 
observe the Senator closely it seems to im- 
prove constantly. But Penrose is still far 
short of the requirements of physical strength 
for a bitterly contested tariff session in a hot 
summer. 

The next man to Penrose on the Finance 
Committee is Smoot, of Utah, and presum- 
ably in the present state of Penrose’s health 
Smoot will do much of the work. Smoot is a 
much more gentle person than Penrose, almost 
too gentle for leadership in a gruelling fight. 
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He is more of the teacher or even the preacher 
than politician. But what Smoot may lack 
in driving quality he makes up in knowledge. 
Smoot, when that tariff bill is finally on the 
floor, will'know more about the details of it 
than any other one senator. He knows more 
about the business of the United States than 
probably any other one man. He is a kind 
of head bookkeeper for the United States. 

The opposition to the Republican leadership 
in the present session will lie in a group of 
Democratic Senators who in their aggregate 
talent will be extremely formidable. The 
official Democratic floor leader is Underwood 
of Alabama, and there is no man in the Senate 
better equipped for floor leadership than he is, 
both by temperament and by training. Not 
only does Underwood know the arts of floor 
leadership—he knows the tariff also. He was 
largely the author of the present Democratic 
tariff and is a veteran of one other tariff fight 
besides. Next to Underwood the burden of 
Democratic opposition to the Republican tariff 
programme will fall on Simmons of North 


A COMMITTEE AT 
To notify the President of the convening of Congress. 


Carolina who, when his party is in power, is 
himself chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. Simmons has already been in the 
Senate through two tariff fights. 

Aside from Underwood and Simmons—who 
will probably contribute most of the detailed 
knowledge in the opposition to the tariff, the 
Democrats have several senators who for one 
quality or another will make formidable 
contributions to the active opposition. Senator 
Carter Glass of Virginia is comparatively a new 
man in the Senate, but he has had long experi- 
ence in the House and spent a period as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. Glass is a formidable 
debater. He has a directness and simplicity 
of character that win him friendliness from the 
bystander, and in the fury of actual debate he 
is wasp, gad-fly, and toreador all combined. 

In another comparatively new Senator, Har- 
rison of Mississippi, the Democrats have an 
incomparable guerilla fighter, and in Senator 
Thomas Walsh of Montana they have as careful 
a student and as sound a lawyer as has ever 
graced the Senate. 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


Senator Hitchcock (left) acted as Democratic leader 


in the Senate during the League of Nations fight, but has now been superseded by Senator Underwood 
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OVERTHROWING 


A RED REGIME 


How a San Francisco Attorney Ousted Bela Kun 


Third and last article of ‘Stemming the Red Tide”’ 
By T. T. C. GREGORY 


THE STAGE IS SET 
BELA KUN IN THE SADDLE; HOOVER IN PARIS 


* T WAS apparent to all in touch with the 
_ situation, whether in Paris and London or 
in the capitals of southeastern Europe, that 
the salvation of central Europe depended, 
‘in the early summer of 1919, on the im- 
mediate ousting of Bela Kun from his position 
as Bolshevist dictator of Hungary. Bauer, 
Premier in Austria, was holding his people 
together by sheer force of personality and will- 
power; Bolshevist money was advancing the 
propaganda of Communism through Czecho- 
slovakia and Jugo-Slavia; Italy was by no 
means safe, and in Germany anything might 
happen. Bolshevism in Hungary was a run- 
ning sore, likely to spread infection throughout 
the whole emaciated political body of the 
Continent. 

But, as far as the Interallied Relief Com- 
mission in central Europe was concerned, Bela 
Kun was more than a political menace; he 
was threatening the integrity and success of 
our enterprise for the rehabilitation of those 
feeble new states. Hungary lay in the 
centre of the whole economic organism. Our 
telephone and telegraph lines to Belgrade and 
Bucharest from Vienna were out of commission. 
The Danube, over which most of the supplies 
from the Banat and the Batchka districts 
ordinarily moved to Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia, was completely tied up. A large 
number of locomotives imperatively needed for 


supply and food movements had been with- 
drawn from service, and the direct railroad 
lines from Galician and Rumanian oil-fields 
were closed to us. The resultant necessity for 
using circuitous routes, in territories where, at 
best, railroad facilities were falling to pieces 
and rapid transportation was difficult, made 
the work of relief practically impossible. 

] was in constant touch with Hoover in Paris; 
he required no exhaustive explanation of our 
situation to spur him on to the most strenuous 
efforts, and the Supreme Council was im- 
mediately drawn into a discussion of ways and 
means. It was a hard nut to crack. In- 
numerable proposals were advanced, but all 
were subject to logical objections. Clemenceau 
put the problem neatly. It reminded him, he 
said, of the fable of the mice who proposed to 
bell the cat; all favored the enterprise, but no 
one of them could offer a plan for successfully 
carrying it out. 

The obvious method was to employ force—to 
catch Bela Kun and his growing Red Army in 
great pincers formed by movements from the 
west and south, and crush him. Marshal Foch 
was summoned for conference; he said that this 
could be done, but that it would take an army 
of 250,000 men, completely equipped and pre- 
pared for a vigorous campaign. This pro- 
gramme staggered Paris, breathing a little more 
freely after the war and now busily engaged in 
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apportioning the spoils. 











THE HARBOR OF TRIESTE 


One of the principal ports of entry for the supplies 

sent from America. Before arrangements for the 

storage of supplies were made, ships were on the 

way from America with food for the starving people 
of central Europe 


Foch’s propo- 
sition left the Supreme Council cold; 
they preferred risking the worst from 
Bolshevism to returning to arms for the 
sake of avoiding it. Hoover and | felt 
that Marshal Foch was mistaken in view- 
ing the overthrow of Bolshevism in Hun- 
gary as a purely military proposition, 
because it seemed apparent to us that a 
stiff and firm show of force at the first 
moment would have disintegrated Bela 
Kun’s support and wrecked his plans. But the 
Supreme Council was deciding that question, 
and the Supreme Council agreed with Foch, 
although it pigeonholed his recommendations 
and, with a parliamentary shrug, rid itself at 
the same time of the whole responsibility and 
problem. 

Left in this dilemma by Paris we in Vienna 
had to find our own way out. For some days 
the prospect was gloomy. Bela Kun’s army 
was being swelled by hourly accretions; his 











personal civil representatives were attached 
to every battalion with the power of life and 
death over officers and men, which meant that 
the military was given the Hobson’s choice of 
swallowing Bolshevism or having it rammed 


down their throats. He was already moving 
on the Rumanians and the Czechs; the national- 
ist spirit of the Magyars applauded him for this, 
and their approbation strengthened his hold. 
Austria was full of Bolshevist representatives 
and Bolshevistic propaganda—Bauer (accused 


























by the French of being himself a Bolshevist 
sympathizer) was sitting heroically on the lid, 
but finding it continuously hotter. The crisis 
for central Europe was fast approaching. 

Then an incident occurred that set in motion 
events leading surely, swiftly, and dramatically 
to an almost fantastic denouement. 


ENTER THE PAWN 
GENERAL BOEHM STRUTS IN 


HE Hungarian minister to Vienna was 

caught red-handed in a conspiracy to turn 
Austria Red, and was summarily sent home. 
Bauer held his breath then, as we all did, wait- 
ing to see what attitude Bela Kun would take 
in this emergency. If he resented Austria’s 
action it might lead to open warfare, for which 
Vienna was poorly prepared—in which, as a 
matter of fact, she would be well nigh helpless. 
But if he accepted the rebuke and sent a new 
representative it would seem to indicate that he 
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was not ready to strike. The man he sent was 
a General Boehm. 

When | saw Boehm | realized that there was 
a method at hand for the discomfiture of Bela 
Kun. | had been instructed to keep out of 
central European politics; the Supreme Council 
in Paris had entire authority where | had none; 
and the whole situation was so delicate that a 
single misstep might bring the whole political 
structure of the Continent tumbling about our 
ears. On the other hand, in the words of the 
headmaster in Stalky and Co., Bela Kun was 
“bothering me, and | wasn’t there to be 
bothered.”’ I was trying to feed sixty million 
people and put them on their working feet 
again, and he was blocking the game. Some- 
thing had to be done and it was apparent that | 
and my associates in Vienna would have to do it. 

Boehm, | thought, was the key to the 
situation. He had trained the Hungarian Red 
Army and because of that was a powerful factor 


WAITING TO BE FED 


Thousands of the inhabitants of Austria, Hungary, Serbia, Czechoslovakia, and the other countries of the new Balkans were 
dependent upon the soup kitchens established by the American Relief Administration 
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Pogany (left) with Bela Kun 
(right). Pogany was Bela 
Kun’s Minister of War 


Bela Kun, the head of 
the Hungarian Bolsheviki 
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The General of the 


Bolshevist 


Army 














Bela Kun (left) and Haub- 

richt (to the right of the man 

saluting). Haubricht later 

aided in Bela Kun’s over- 
throw 


Tibor, Bela Kun’s 
bloodiest assistant 
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Captain Gregory in_ his 
traveling office. This pri- 
vate car was the one in 
which Archduke Franz-Fer- 
dinand traveled to Sarajevo, 
where his assassination 
started the war 


A group of the Inter Allied 

Commission. Captain Gre- 

gory is the second from the 
left 


Captain Gregory who in- 
stigated the uprising against 
Bela Kun 








































ARCHDUKE JOSEPH 
Who promptly seized 
an opportunity to oust 
the labor leaders and 
was as promptly ousted. 
by Gregory, who wired 
Hoover “‘Archy jumped 
through the hoop at 
eight thirty. Entire ex- 
hibition a_ big hit” 


ROUMANIAN TROOPS 
IN BUDAPEST 


The entrance of the 
Roumanians was not op- 
posed by force, and 
while loudly proclaiming 
their generosity they 
were seizing thousands 
of carloads of goods and 
supplies and _ sending 
them back to Roumania 
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in the affairs of Hungary. We tested him for 
egotism, ambition, and nerve; we decided that 
he had enough of the first to fire the second in 
him, and of the two to give him a passable 
amount of the third. Thereupon we drew him 
a picture of what it would mean if he should 
take the situation in hand, organize a revolu- 
tion, and throw the Bolsheviki out of Hungary. 
We pointed out to him that the nations outside 
would do it in self-defense if some strong man 
within did not anticipate them; we urged on 
him the opportunity that was offered him to 
make a deathless figure on history’s pages—the 
hero who struck the bloody hand of soviet 
Communism from the throat of an exhausted 
nation! | told him that Bela Kun was cer- 
tainly doomed; showed him that Hungary was 
not Bolshevist in fact (to which he agreed) but 
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a state where the labor and socialist elements, 
heartily sick of monarchical government, had 
demanded and would continue to demand a 
voice in the affairs of state, and that Kun had 
only taken advantage of this advanced position 
on the part of the majority. In short we offered 
him the enticing plum of glory, fame, honor, 
and power and a logical scheme for plucking it. 


ENTER THE HEROES 
AGOSTON AND HAUBRICHT STEAL IN 


OEHM was no fool. His first question 
was whether the Supreme Council would 
stand behind him; his second whether he could 
have assistance in gathering together the men 
he would need to move with him. On the first 
point | could only say that Paris would un- 
doubtedly recognize and support any govern- 
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THE CITY OF BUDAPEST 
Two cities, Buda and Pest, separated by the Danube, make up this ancient capital of Hungary. The many beautiful 
palaces and public buildings make Budapest one of Europe’s most picturesque cities. The ships in the foreground of the 
lower picture are disarmed Bolshevist monitors 




















ment, representative of all classes, on which the 
whole people of Hungary could agree; on the 
second that he undoubtedly knew of men who 
wielded really powerful influences in Hungary 
and who would undoubtedly fall in with any 
plan for the unhorsing of Bela Kun, were it 
sufficiently well-conceived and organized to 
have reasonable chances of success. He in- 
stantly named Agoston and Haubricht, two of 
the most powerful of the labor representatives 
in the Kun Government. We agreed. They 
were sent for and came secretly to Vienna. 
We undertook to obtain the most favorable 
possible pronouncement from Paris; he de- 
clared that he would do the rest! The first 
step was taken. 

From the beginning | had taken into my 
confidence Sir Thomas Cunningham, the 
British military commissioner, and Prince 
Borghesi, the Italian diplomatic representa- 
tive, in central Europe. Sir Thomas played up 
like a sportsman and a gentleman. He was a 
splendid, forceful man, keen of vision, and 
with initiative and driving power. Prince 
Borghesi was also a dependable team-mate—a 
solid, clear-thinking, straight-forward gentle- 
man, more like an English squire than an 
Italian diplomat. | outlined my plan to them. 
They brought to it their experience and train- 
ing as diplomats and statesmen; they approved 
it, checked it up, rounded it out. We agreed at 
once that the next step must be the framing of a 
pronouncement of principles on which the 
Allied governments could stand in giving their 
moral support to the anti-Kun movement, 
although it was quite clear in the beginning 
that this must be stated in terms so general 
that it would not specifically imply the support 
of Boehm or his conspiracy. 

The declaration almost immediately sug- 
gested to Paris, through Mr. Hoover, con- 
tained the following points: 


1. Assumption of dictatorship in which complete 
powers of government were to be vested. Names to 
be discussed: Haubricht, Agoston, Garami, and 
Boehm. 

2. Dismissal of thecommunistic Kun Government, 
with a repudiation of Bolshevism and a complete 
- cessation of Bolshevistic propaganda. 

3. Dictatorship to bridge over period until 
formation of a government representative of all 
classes. 

4. Immediate cessation of all terrorist acts, 
confiscations, and seizures. 

5. Raising of blockade and immediate steps to be 
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taken by Entente to supply Hungary with food and 
coal and to assist in opening up the Danube. 

6. Immediate calling of an Entente advisory body. 

7. No political prosecutions. 

8. Ultimate determination respecting socialization 
of permanent government. 


THE CONSPIRACY IS HATCHED 
HOOVER WINS OVER THE SUPREME COUNCIL 


T MUST be kept clearly in mind that, aside 
from Boehm, who was a mere tool, the real 
conspiracy we had set afoot was one dominated 
by the labor-democratic interests in Hungary. 
Agoston, Gerami, and Haubricht were leaders 
of the advanced labor movement thought of 
the state. Behind them were the forces of 
labor, liberal and democratic in complexion, 
who were as bitter against the ruthless tyranny 
of Bolshevism in Hungary at that time as the 
higher type of American labor leaders are here 
to-day. Without this strong and active body 
of men, and without the leadership of the three 
named, Boehm, or any other military or mon- ~* 
archistic conspirator, would have been as help- 
less as a school-boy. The plot hinged on the 
labor element: it was for this reason that later 
developments turned me into a berserk mad- 
man, foaming at the mouth. 

Meanwhile there remained for us the task of 
bringing our conspirators and Paris together on 
these matters of principle; Haubricht and 
Agoston—the brains of the trio with whom we 
were dealing—agreed to them instantly and 
enthusiastically; I wired the eight points to 
Hoover the moment they were drawn up and 
now Cunningham and Borghesi communicated 
them to their respective governments. We 
had chosen, because of the difficulty we had 
always found in getting prompt and decisive 
coéperation from the French, to make our 
arrangements first and to communicate them to 
M. Allize, the French commissioner, afterward ; 
and when we showed him the eight points and 
told him of the plan we found that we had been 
wise in our determination, since his instant atti- 
tude was one of coldness and skepticism—an 
attitude, | may say, that was echoed by his 
government throughout the whole incident. 
At any rate Allize telegraphed his own version 
of our plan to Paris; now our success depended 
upon results there. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Hoover was the 
principal agency responsible for the prompt 
return we received. The proposed programme 
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set the Supreme Council by the ears. Who was 
Boehm? Had he the prestige necessary to carry 
the country with him in such a bold and im- 
pudent enterprise? What was the motive 
behind his willingness, and that of the men to be 
associated with him, to risk execution at the 
hands of Bela Kun in order to try this doubtful 
experiment in revolution? And the French, 
always adroit in scenting trickery, advanced 
the hypothesis that Boehm was merely a 
dummy being used by Bela Kun to gain 
recognition for Hungary under the guise of this 
plot. The debate waxed hot; the fate of our 
project hung in the balance. But Hoover, 
driving steadily toward the important point, 
insisted that a general declaration on the lines 
of the eight planks presented could do no harm 
and might result in the overthrow of the 
Hungarian Reds. He won. The Supreme 
Council, emphatic in the statement that this 
programme for Hungary was a general rather 
than a specific one, signed and issued it. 
Boehm and his associates, already in touch with 
* influential friends and supporters in Hungary, 
and now assured the moral support of the 
Allies if they kept faith, began to crystalize 
their plans. 

My work in the hatching of this plot, which 
seems to me now to have had in it some of the 
elements of a typical comic opera, was done. 
But my zeal, born of my single purpose to feed 
and aid those unfortunate millions of the newly 
formed states, had put me into a tight position, 
-- from which it was only an extraordinary chance 
that extricated me. And this, like the subordi- 
nate plot of a novel, heightened the drama of 
the climax that came a few days later. 

It will be observed in the programme of eight 
points given above that the Allies, on their 
part, proposed to send food and supplies into 
Hungary if the laborites succeeded in ousting 
Bela Kun. On its face this looked a simple 
matter. But furnishing food and supplies 
meant that, not Paris, but myself and associates 
in Vienna had to make good on this promise. 
And in the meantime the work for which our 
Mission was created was almost finished and by 
irrevocable stipulation we were to wind up our 
activities, close our offices, discharge our staffs, 
and leave central Europe on August ist. It 
was now July 28th. Hoover had wired me that 
our funds were used up and that no more were 
forthcoming. There was food in Trieste belong- 
ing to private packers, as well as supplies 
of wheat and maize in the Banat that were 
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available, but I had no money with which to 
purchase these commodities and there was no 
source from which I| could obtain any. Save 
one. 

THE PLOT THICKENS 


THE BOLSHEVIKI HAND OVER GOLD 


WO or three times the assistant Bolshe- 

vist food administrator of Hungary, a 
shrewd and clever man, had come to me 
secretly in Vienna, representing Bela Kun, and 
begged me to sell him supplies. I had re- 
fused him absolutely for there was a blockade 
on Red Hungary. I had told him from the 
first that we would have no dealings of any 
nature with Bolshevism and that he was wast- 
ing time asking me. Through this source | 
thought I saw the possibility of effecting a coup 
that would help terminate our Mission in 
central Europe with complete success. 

The food minister had no more knowledge 
than had Bela Kun that a mine was being laid 
under Bolshevism. I knew he had none. 
Within forty-eight hours of the time that the 
finale was to be attempted in Budapest | sent 
for him and told him that it was possible that I 
might reconsider my former decision as to 
selling him food for the Hungarian people. 

He almost cried with joy. But I checked 
him. 
“There is one difficulty in the way,” | said. 
“T cannot send you a grain of wheat nor an 
ounce of fat until it is paid for in cold cash. 
Have you any real money, not local wall 
paper—real money.” 

He almost shouted. 

“How much do you want!” he cried. 

“First ante will be a million dollars,” | 
replied. ‘What kind of money have you and 
where is it?” 

“You can have your choice,” he said. “The 
Bolsheviki have taken charge of the banks in 
Hungary, and I have millions of cronin, francs, 
marks, pounds—| have even American dollars. 
I alone know where it is.” 

“Bring it in to-morrow morning,” | said, 
“and | will take a look at it.” 

I might have clapped him on the back and 
told him, with tears in my eyes, that he was a 


real good Bolshevik, but anything might - 


happen in twenty-four hours so I restrained my 


feelings. 

“If you say anything to your government 
about this trade,” I added as he was leaving, 
“there won’t be any.” 
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There were tears in his eyes, and | knew I 
could trust him; he was no more of a Bolshevik 
at heart than | was, but his life depended on 
his allegiance to its leaders. 

About three o’clock the next afternoon two 
men, accompanied by the perspiring Hungarian 
minister, entered carrying a clothes basket, 
covered with a cloth. For two hours my 
assistants checked pounds British and Turkish, 
French francs, Italian lire, to say nothing of 
marks and crowns, and with the whole topped 
with $90,000 in crisp one thousand dollar bills 
of the vintage of Uncle Sam. That night they 
rested in our name in the vault of the Vienna 
Bank Verein. A trade had been closed with 
the packers’ agent and three train loads of fats 
ordered to be made ready for immediate ship- 
ment to Budapest on receipt of a wire from me. 


THE CRISIS 
BUDAPEST HOLDS ITS BREATH 


T THE same time things were happening 

with breath-taking rapidity in Budapest. 
Friends of the active revolutionists in the 
Bolshevist cabinet had called a great soviet 
meeting for six o’clock that night, and when 
this meeting convened Agoston, one of our most 
eloquent labor leaders, was the presiding 
officer. All that afternoon word had swiftly 
passed among the few that Bela Kun was 
doomed and that something startling was 
afoot. Official Budapest was aflame with 
suppressed excitement within the Inner Circle. 
No one knew what to expect, no one knew 
whom to trust, no one dared express an opinion 
or voice a sentiment. Inside the great as- 
semblage hall the delegates and as many of the 
public as could squeeze in sat fidgeting and 
panting with the suspense. Some trivial 
matter was brought up for discussion. Noone 
listened. This was only the preliminary to a 
clash and they all knew it. 

Suddenly Bela Kun entered. It was appar- 
ent to all that he was under a severe strain. He 
harangued the crowd with a brilliant appeal for 
confidence and with glowing promises for the 
immediate future, and he held them quiet, for 
he was a real orator. But he did not move 
them. They were waiting for something else, 
though they did not know what. Agoston rose 
and, with a power and firmness that all sub- 
consciously acknowledged, told of the betrayal 
of labor by the communists and declared that 
labor would purge itself and cast them out. 
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EXIT THE VILLAIN 
BELA KUN DECAMPS, BUDAPEST REJOICES 


ELA KUN, quick to see that the tide was 


turning, left the hall. He found the 

palace surrounded by the White Guards, the 
military organization of the iron workers, the” 
greatest single labor element of Hungary, that 
had been broken up and dispersed when he 
came into power and many of the leaders of 
which had been ruthlessly slaughtered by 
Samueli, his official murderer. It was this 
same Samueli who joined Bela Kun in the 
flight that followed. They escaped somehow 
and fled for the border, leaving behind them 
all their dreams and hopes and looking for- 
ward only to an almost certain arrest and 
punishment. As they crossed the boundary 
at Wiener-Neustadt, Samueli gave way under 
the strain and, saving others the task, killed 
himself. 

Behind them the conspiracy had been im- 
mediately consummated. Very quietly Agos- 
ton had announced to the great assembly that 
the Bela Kun Government had fallen, that 
Bolshevism was a thing of the past in Hungary, 
and that a new coalition government, exercising 
temporary dictatorial powers, had been set 
up. He read the list of cabinet appoint- 
ments; he himself was to be Prime Minister; 
Haubricht Minister of War; Gerami and other 
leaders were to have the remaining port- 
folios. Poor Boehm, the weak, vain man 
whom he had used at the first to lead off the 
movement, was not mentioned; they had em- 
ployed him when he was useful and discarded 
him when they were through; | never heard 
of him again! 

Meanwhile pandemonium had broken loose 
in the assemblage. These men and the others 
with him were strong and popular; the people 
felt that at last Hungary was to have her 
“place in the sun” under them. The pledge 
of the Allies was read. It was cheered vocifer- 
ously. Budapest was turned into a carnival 
city that night. But the next morning they 
remembered their hunger. Would the Allies 
be prompt in living up to their pronouncement, 
and especially to Article V which guaranteed 
the people food? The question went from lip 
tolip. There was no food in the capital—very 
little anywhere in Hungary. If those desper- 
ately needed supplies were not forthcoming, 
Agoston and his advisers knew that they could - 
not hold the people. 
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THE CLIMAX 
CAR-LOADS OF FOOD ROLL INTO HUNGARY 


ND then came the climax to which I 
referred above, that gave almost a 
theatrical “curtain” to this play. At ten 
o'clock that morning supply trains, loaded 
to the guards, and coming from every direction, 
began to roll into Hungary; within a few hours 
the people were eating the bread and the fats 
that the Bolsheviki, all unknowing, and cer- 
tainly never conscious of the irony of the 
situation, had bought through me with money 
they had stolen from the banks of Budapest! 
Alas, that there should have been an anti- 
climax, but there was! 


THE ANTI-CLIMAX 
ENTER THE HAPSBURGS EXIT THE HEROES 


HAD found it necessary to go to Buchs to 

meet Mr. Hoover on his first trip through 
our territory; at that place I received the dis- 
heartening and maddening news that the old 
Hapsburg monarchists had taken advantage of 
the conditions of confusion following the change 
of government; they had waited only a few 
days until a Rumanian army had entered 
Budapest, and thereupon had ousted the labor 
democrats, arrested Agoston and Haubricht 
and clapped them into jail, and elevated to the 
dictatorship Archduke Joseph, a Hapsburg! 

That Rumanian entrance is again indicative 
of the intense nationalism of those central 
European states. Hating Hungary with an 
ancient and bitter hatred Rumania had struck 
the moment Bela Kun fell and before Agoston 
and Haubricht could fully organize and 
mobilize the White army. The Reds had gone 
to pieces on the eastern front and, unopposed 
and without excuse, the Rumanians had sent a 
small army into the capital. The remnants 
of the Hapsburg family, with Rumanian 
assistance, had seized the moment and the 
situation as an excuse and had walked into 


power. 


COMEDY 
“ARCHIE JUMPS THROUGH THE HOOP!” 


Y BLOOD was up. For all the world to 

see, a labor movement had ousted a 
Bolshevist Government; was the whole world to 
sit by and see that labor interest in turn ousted, 
and by a member of ithe Hapsburg family? 
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Not while I could have a word to say, at any 
rate! My wires to Mr. Hoover tumbled over 
one another, the moment he had reached Paris 
from his trip. He went towork at once. I can 
imagine him drilling the members of the Su- 
preme Council with those piercing eyes of his 
and demanding clear statesmanship in this 
critical moment. He was appealing for Hun- 
garian workmen who had fought for civilization 
against the Reds, only to be thrown out and 
now sent into hiding before the vengeance of a 
wretched royalist. Prince’ Borghesi of our 
mission, answered my wire to him telling him of 
the crisis with a laconic, “Coming,”’ and flew 
at night by airplane from Vienna to Pest, and 
was ready early the next morning to join 
me in my efforts. The first thing that we 
did was to demand peremptorily the quick 
release of Agoston and Haubricht, and our 
demand, for some reason or other, was that 
day complied with. The next thing was to 
exert all the moral force at our command 
to oust the Hapsburg scion from the dicta- 
tor’s throne. 

We were not in so weak a position as might 
be assumed. Hungaryasa whole did not want 
a Hapsburg ruler; the people were keen enough 
to see that the Allies would not tolerate one for 
very long. I wired Mr. Hoover, in a code 
improvised at the moment: 

ARCHIE ON THE CARPET AT FOUR O'CLOCK, HE 
LEFT IN HIGH DUDGEON. THIS IS ONE OF THE 
GREATEST DIPLOMATIC CIRCUSES NOW PERFORMING 
IN EUROPE. NEW CABINET BEING FORMED THIS 
AFTERNOON; EXPECT TO SEE ARCHIE LEAPING 
THROUGH THE RING TO-MORROW, THUS FITTINGLY 
CELEBRATING THE CLOSE OF THE RELIEF ADMINIS- 
TRATION IN CENTRAL EUROPE. NOW IS A GOOD TIME 
TO GET OUT AND STAY OUT. 


He caught my meaning; he re-doubled his 
efforts in Paris. Certain representations were 
made to Budapest by the governments in the 
Paris council. There was a meeting of the 
ministry of Hungary called. The tension grew 
once more. Again the people expected big 
events, though ignorant of what their nature 
would be. At eight o’clock that night a 
coalition government was again organized; 
Archduke Joseph retired; | hurried to my head- 
quarters and sent Mr. Hoover this—one of m 
last messages from my post: ; 

ARCHIE WENT THROUGH THE HOOP AT EIGHT P. M. 
THUS ENDETH THE SECOND LESSON. LET US PRAY 
THAT THEY WILL FIND A MOSES TO LEAD THEM 
OUT OF THE WILDERNESS. 
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LIFE WITH THE TRAPPERS IN CANADA 


An Artist’s Account of the Every Day Life of the North- 
ern Woods, and the Experiences of the Indian Hunters 


By ARTHUR HEMING 


Mr. Heming, a Canadian artist, has spent nearly forty years in the wilds of Canada, living with ‘the 
Indians, crossing their country, painting, and learning from the hunters and trappers many of the fine 
points of their work. This article, taken from the manuscript of a book recently completed by Mr. 
Heming, describes life in the winter woods in company with an Indian named Oo-koo-hoo (the Owl) 


and his family, and retells several stories of happenings in the Strong-Woods Country. This 
authentic account may be found to be often at variance with generally accepted ideas of life in the 


Canadian woods.—TueE EpITors. 


HEN tracking their six- 

fathom canoes, or “York 

boats” or “sturgeon scows,” 

the voyageurs of the north 

brigades use very long lines, 
one end of whicii is attached to the bow of the 
craft while to the other end is secured a leather 
harness of breast straps called otapanapi 
into which each hauler adjusts himself. Thus, 
while the majority of the crew land upon the 
shore and, so harnessed, walk off briskly in 
single file along the river bank, their mates 
aboard endeavor, with the aid of either paddles, 
sweeps, or poles, to keep the craft in a safe 
channel. 

In the present instance we had to resort to 
tracking, but it was of a light character, for the 
canoes were not too heavily loaded, nor was 
the current too strong for us to make fair head- 
way along the rough, pathless bank of the wild 
little stream. In each canoe one person re- 
mained aboard to hold the bow off shore with 


a paddle or pole, while the others scrambled 
along the river bank, either to help haul upon 
a line, or, in the case of the younger children 
and the dogs, simply to walk in order to relieve 
the craft of their weight and also for safety’s 
sake, should the canoe overturn. The greatest 
danger is for the steersman to lose control and 
allow the canoe to get out of line with the cur- 
rent, as the least headway in a wrong direction 
is apt to capsize it. 

But before we had ascended half the length 
of the rapids we encountered the usual troubles 
that overtake the tracker—those of clearing 
our lines of trees and bushes, slipping into the 
muck of small inlets, stumbling over stones, 
cutting the lines upon sharp rocks, or having 
them caught by gnarled roots or drift wood. 
As we approached the last lap of white water, 
the canoes passed through a rocky basin that 
held a thirty or forty yard section of the river 
in a slack and unruffled pool. While ascending 
this last secfion, the last canoe, the one in which 
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the Owl’s old grandmother was wielding the 
paddle, broke away from Oo-koo-hoo, the strain 
severing his well-worn line, and away grand- 
mother went, racing backward down through 
the turbulent foam. With her usual presence of 
mind she exercised such skill in guiding her 
canoe that it never for a moment swerved out 
of the true line of the current, and thus she 
saved herself and all her precious cargo. Then, 
the moment she struck slack water, she, in with 
her paddle and out with her pole, stood up in 
her unsteady craft, bent her powerful old frame, 
and—her pipe still clenched between her an- 
cient teeth—with all her might and main she 
actually poled her canoe right up to the very 
head of the rapids, and came safely ashore. It 
was thrilling to watch her—for we could render 
no aid—and when she landed we hailed her 
with approval for her courage, strength, and 
skill; but grandmother was annoyed—her pipe 
was out. 


DETAINING A BEAR 


HILE we rested a few minutes, the 

women espied in a little springy dell 
some unusually fine moss, which they at once 
began to gather. Indian women dry it and 
use it in a number of ways, especially for pack- 
ing about the little naked bodies of their babies 
when lacing them to their cradle boards. The 
incident, however, reminds me of what once 
happened to an Indian woman and her eight 
year old daughter when they were gathering 
_Moss about a mile from their camp on the 
shore of Great Slave Lake. They were work- 
ing in a muskeg, and the mother, observing a 
clump of gnarled spruces a little way off, sent 
her daughter there to see if there were any 
berries. Instead of fruit the child found a 
nice round hole that led into a cavern beneath 
the roots of the trees that stood upon the little 
knoll; and she called to her mother to come and 
see it. On kneeling down and peering within, 
the mother discovered a bear inside, and in- 
stantly turning about, hauled up her skirt and 
sat down in such a way that her figure com- 
pletely blocked the hole and shut out all light. 
Then she despatched her child on the run for 
camp, to tell father to come immediately with 
his gun and shoot the bear. 

To one who is not versed in woodcraft, such 
an act displays remarkable bravery, but to an 
Indian woman it meant no such thing, it was 
merely the outcome of her knowledge of bears, 
for she well knew that as long as all light was 
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blocked from the hole the bear would lie still. 
But perhaps you wonder why she pulled up her 
skirt. To prevent it from being soiled or torn? 
No, that was not the reason. Again it was her 
knowledge of bears that prompted her, for she 
knew that if by any strange chance the bear 
did move about in the dark, and if he did hap- 
pen to touch her bare figure—for Indian ladies 
never wear lingerie—the bear would have been 
so mystified on encountering a living thing in 
the dark, that he would make never another 
move until light solved the mystery. How- 
ever, father came with a rush, and shot the 
bear, and the brute was a big one, too. 

During the rest of the afternoon we found the 
current quite slack and therefore, making better 
headway, we gained the lake. 

Bear Lake was beautiful. Its shores were 
fringed here and there with marshy reeds or 
sandy beaches; and its rivulets, flowing in and 
out, connected it with other meres in other 
regions. At dawn moose and caribou came 
hither to drink; bears roamed its surrounding 
slopes; lynxes, foxes, fishers, martens, ermines, 
and minks lived in its bordering woods. Otters, 
muskrats, and beavers swam its inrushing 
creeks; wolverines prowled its rocky glens, and 
nightly concerts of howling wolves echoed along 
its shores. The eagles and the hawks built 
their nests in its towering trees, while the 
cranes fished and the ruffed grouse drummed. 
Nightly, too, the owls and the loons hooted 
and laughed at the quacking ducks and the 
honking geese as they flew swiftly by in the 
light of themoon. Salmon, trout, whitefish, pike, 
and pickerel rippled its placid waters, and brook- 
trout leaped above the shimmering pools of its 
crystal streams. It was Oo-koo-hoo’s happiest 
hunting ground, and truly it was a hunter’s 
paradise, a poet’s heaven, an artist’s home. 

“What fools we mortals be!”—when we live 
in the city! 

The site chosen for the lodges was on one of 
two points jutting into the lake, separated by 
the waters of Muskrat Creek. On its north- 
west side ran a heavily timbered ridge that 
broke the force of the winter winds from the 
west and north, and thus protected Oo-koo- 
hoo’s camp, which stood on the southeast side 
of the little stream. Such a site in such a 
region afforded wood, water, fruit, fish, fowl, 
and game; and, moreover, an enchanting view 
of the surrounding country. Furthermore, 
that section of the Owl’s game-lands had not 
been hunted for forty-two moons. 
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Immediately after dinner the men began 
cutting lodge poles, while the women cleared 
the tepee sites and levelled the ground. On 
asking Oo-koo-hoo how many poles would 
be required for the canvas lodge which he had 
kindly offered me the use of for the coming 
winter, he replied: 

“My son, cut a pole for every moon, and cut 
them thirteen feet in length, and the base of 
the tepee, too, should be thirteen feet across.”’ 
Then looking at me with his small, shrewd, 
but pleasant eyes, he added: “Thirteen is our 
lucky number. It always brings good fortune. 
Besides, most canoes are made of thirteen 
pieces, and when we kill big game, we always 
cut the carcasses into thirteen parts. My son, 
when | have time | shall carve a different sym- 
bol upon each of the thirteen poles of your 
lodge; they shall represent the thirteen moons 
of the year, and thus they will enable you to 
keep track of the phase of the season through 
which you are passing.” 

All the poles were of green pine or spruce. 
The thin ends of three of the stoutest were 
lashed together so that they formed a 
tripod against which the other poles were 
leaned, while their butts, placed in a circle, 
were spread an equal distance apart. Over 
that framework the lodge covering was spread 
by inserting the end of a pole into the pocket 
of each of the two wind shields, and then hoist- 
ing the covering into place. Next, the lapping 
edges, brought together over the doorway, were 
fastened securely together with wooden pins, 
while the bottom edge was pegged down all 
round the lodge with wooden stakes. In the 
centre of the floor-space six little cut logs were 
fastened down in the form of a hexagon, and the 
earth scooped from within the hexagon was 
banked against the logs to form a permanent 
and limited fireplace. The surrounding floor- 
space was covered with a layer of fir-brush, then 
a layer of rushes, and finally, where the beds 
were to be laid, a heavy mattress of balsam 
twigs laid, shingle-fashion, one upon another, 
with their stems down. Thus a springy, com- 
fortable bed was formed, and the lodge per- 
fumed with a delightful forest aroma. Above 
the fireplace was hung a stage, or framework 
of light sticks, upon which to dry or smoke the 
meat. Around the wall on the inner side was 
hung a canvas curtain that overlapped the floor, 
and thus protected the lodgers from draft 
while they were sitting about the fire. The 
doorway was two feet by five, and was covered 
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with a raw deerskin hung from the top. A 
stick across the lower edge kept the skin taut. 
A log at the bottom of the doorway answered 
for a doorstep and in winter kept out the snow. 
Now the lodge was ready for occupation. 


AN INDIAN CAMPFIRE 


S THERE are six different ways of build- 
ing camp fires, it should be explained that 
my friends built theirs according to the Ojibway 
custom; that is, in the so-called “lodge fashion,” 
by placing the sticks upright, leaning them 
together, and crossing them over one another 
in the manner of lodge poles. When the fire 
was lighted, the wind shields formed a perfect 
draft to carry the smoke up through the per- 
manently open flue in the apex of the structure, 
and one soon realized that of all tents or dwell- 
ings, no healthier abode was ever contrived 
by man. Indeed, if the stupid, meddlesome 
agents of civilization had been wise enough 
to have left the Indians in their tepees, instead 
of forcing them to live in houses—the ventila- 
tion of which was never understood—they 
would have been spared at least one of civiliza- 
tion’s diseases—tuberculosis—and many more 
tribesmen would have been alive to-day. 

On entering an Indian tepee one usually 
finds the first space on the right of the door- 
way occupied by the woodpile; the next, by 
the wife; the third, by the baby; and the 
fourth, by the husband. Opposite these, on 
the other side of the fire, the older children are 
ranged. To the visitor is allotted the warmest 
place in the lodge, the place of honor, farthest 
from and directly opposite the doorway. When 
the dogs are allowed in the tepee, they know 
their place to be the first space on the left, 
between the entrance and the children. 


THE FIRST HUNT 


T LAST we were to goa hunting. The trap- 
setting party was to be composed of four 
persons—Oo-koo-hoo, the two boys, and my- 
self. Our me-mar-win—provisions—for four 
to last a week consisted of one pound of tea, 
eight pounds of dried meat, four pounds of 
grease, four pounds of dried fish, and a number 
of small bannocks; the rest of our grub was to 
be secured by hunting. 

Of course, while hunting, Oo-koo-hoo al- 
ways carried his gun loaded—lacking the cap— 
but it was charged with nothing heavier than 
powder and shot, so that the hunter might be 
ready at any moment for small game; yet if 
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he encountered big game, all he had to do was 
to ram down a ball, slip on a cap, and then he 
was ready to fire at a moose or a bear. 

After the usual affectionate good-bye, and 
the waving of farewell as we moved in single 
file into the denser forest, we followed a game 
trail that wound in and out among the trees 
and rocks—always along the line of least re- 
sistance—and for a while headed westward 
through the valley of Muskrat Creek. Oo-koo- 
hoo led the way and, as he walked along, he 
would occasionally turn and point at the 
trail and whisper: 

“ My white son, see, a moose passed two days 
ago. That’s fox—this morning,” and 
when we were overlooking the stream, he re- 
marked: “ This is a good place for muskrats, but 
I’ll come for them by canoe.” 

The principal object of the trip was to set 
fox and marten traps. Hilly timberland of 
spruce or pine without much brushwood is 
the most likely place for martens; and in fairly 
open country foxes may be found. The 
favorite haunt of beavers, otters, fishers, minks, 
and muskrats is a marshy region containing 
little lakes and streams; while for lynxes, a 
willowy valley interspersed with poplars is the 
usual resort. 


SETTING TRAPS 


OMING to an open space along the creek, 

the wise old Owl concluded from the fox 

signs he had already seen, and from the condi- 
tion of the soil on a cut bank, that it was a 
desirable place in which to set a steel-trap for 
foxes. Laying aside his kit, he put on his 
trapping mits, to prevent any trace of man 
smell being left about the trap, and with the 
aid of his trowel he dug into the bank a hori- 
zontal hole about two feet deep and about a 
foot in diameter. He wedged the chain-ring 
of the trap over the small end of a five-foot pole 
to be used as a clog or drag-anchor in case the 
fox tried to make away with the trap. The 
pole was then buried at one side of the hole. 
Digging a trench from the pole to the back of 
the hole, he carefully set the trap, laid it in the 
trench near the back of the hole, so that it 
rested about half an inch below the surface of 
the surrounding earth, covered it with thin 
layers of birch bark (sewed together with 
watap—thin spruce roots) then, sifting earth 
over it, covered all signs of both trap and chain, 
and finally, with a crane’s wing, brushed the 
sand into natural form. Placing at the back of 
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the hole the head of a duck that Ne-geek had 
shot for the purpose, Oo-koo-hoo scattered a few 
feathers about. Some of these, as well as the 
pan of the trap, had been previously daubed 
with a stinking concoction called “fox bait.” 

Most every hunter has a regular system for 
setting his traps so that he may know exactly 
where and how each trap is placed. Usually 
he sets it east and west, then cutting a notch 
on a branch—about a foot from the butt—he 
measures that distance from the trap, and 
thrusts the branch into the snow in an upright 
position, as though it were growing naturally. 
When the hunter is going his rounds, at the 
sight of the branch he will remember where 
and how his trap is set, and can read all the 
signs without going too near. The object of 
laying the sheet of birch-bark over the trap 
is that when any part of the bark is touched the 
trap may go off; besides it forms a hollow space 
beneath, and thus allows the animal’s foot to 
sink deeper into the trap, to be caught further 
up, and to be held more securely. 

The foregoing is the usual way of setting a 
fox trap, yet the Wood Crees and the Swampy 
Crees set their fox traps on mounds of snow 
about the size of muskrat houses. For that 
purpose they bank the snow into a mound 
about eighteen inches high, bury the drag-pole 
at the bottom, set the trap exactly in the crest 
of the mound, and covering up all traces of 
trap and chain with powdered snow, sprinkle 
food bait and mixed bait around the bottom of 
the mound. The approaching fox, catching 
scent of the mixed bait, follows it up and then 
eats some of the food-bait, which presently 
gives him the desire to go and sit upon the 
mound—which is the habit of foxes in such a 
condition—and thus he is caught. 


WOLVES AND FOXES 


CURIOUS thing once happened to a 

Dog-rib Indian at Great Slave Lake. 
One day he found a wolf caught in one of his 
traps and foolishly allowed his hunting-dog to 
rush at it. It leaped about so furiously that it 
broke the trap chain, and ran out upon the 
lake, too far for the hunter’s gun. In pursuit 
of the wolf, the dog drew too near and was 
seized and overpowered by the wolf. In order 
to save his dog the hunter rushed out upon the 
lake; and when within fair range, dropped 
upon one knee and fired. Unluckily the ball 
struck the trap, smashed it, and set the wolf 
free; and all the hunter got for his pains was a 
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dead dog and a broken trap—while the wolf 
went scot-free. 

But to illustrate how stupid the white fox 
of the Arctic coast is in comparison with the 
colored fox of the forest, the following story is 
worth repeating. It happened near Fort 
Churchill on the northwest coast of Hudson’s 
Bay. The trader at the post had given a cer- 
tain Eskimo a spoon-bait, or spoon-hook, the 
first he had ever seen; and as he thought it a 
very wonderful thing, he always carried it about 
with him. The next fall, while going along 
the coast, he saw a pack of white foxes ap- 
proaching and having with him neither a trap 
nor a gun, he thought of his spoon hook. 
Tearing a rag off his shirt, he rubbed on it somé 
porpoise oil which he was carrying in a bladder, 
fastened the rag about the hook, laid it on a log 
directly in the path of the approaching foxes, 
and going to the end of the line lay down out 
of sight to watch what would happen. When 
the foxes drew near, one of them seized the 
bait, and the Eskimo, jerking the line, caught 
the fox by the tongue. In that way the native 
caught six foxes before he returned to the post; 
but then, as every one in the far north knows, 
white foxes are proverbially stupid creatures. 


DEAD FOXES AND LIVE ONES 


NCE, while traveling in Athabasca with 
Caspar Whitney, the noted American 
writer on sport and travel, we came upon a 
black fox caught in a steel trap. One of our 
dog-drivers stunned it and covered it with a 
mound of snow in order to protect its pelt from 
other animals, so that when the unknown trap- 
per came along he would find his prize in good 
order. Three days later when | passed that 
way, the fox was sitting upon the mound of 
snow, and was as alive as when first seen. This 
time, however, my half-breed made sure by first 
hitting the fox on the snout to stun it, and then 
gently pressing his moccasined foot over its 
heart until it was dead—the proper way of 
killing small fur-bearing animals, without either 
injuring the fur or inflicting unnecessary pain. 
Colin Campbell, a half-breed at York Factory, 
once had a different experience. He had been 
on a visit to an Indian Camp with his dog- 
train and, on his way back, found a white fox in 
one of his traps. He stunned it in the usual 
way and pressed his foot over its heart; and 
when he thought it was dead, placed it inside 
his sled wrapper and drove home. On arriving 
at the Fort he unhitched his sled from the dogs, 
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and leaving them harnessed, pulled his sled, 
still containing its load, into the trading room, 
where, upon opening the wrapper to remove 
the load, the fox leaped out and, as the door 
was closed, bolted in fright straight through the 
window, carrying the glass with it, and escaped 
before the dogs could be released from their 
harness. 


CAUGHT IN HIS OWN SNARE 


NARES, steel traps, and deadfalls that 
are set for large game are dangerous even 

for man to approach carelessly, and sometimes 
even the trapper himself has the misfortune to 
be caught in the very trap he has set for some 
other animal. Early one winter—in fact, just 
after the first heavy snowfall, and while some 
bears were still roaming about, before turning 
in for their long winter sleep—an Indian hunter 
—I have forgotten his name—assisted by -his 
son, had just set a powerful snare for bears. 
Soon after starting for home, the hunter, dis- 
covering that he had left his pipe by the trap, 
told his son to go on to camp, and he would 
return to recover his treasure. On arriving at 


the snare, he saw his pipe tying just beyond 
his reach at the back of the loop, but instead 
of walking round the brush fence and picking 
it up from behind, as he should have done, he 
foolishly put his leg through the snare in order 


to reach and dislodge his pipe. By some evil 
chance his foot caught upon the loop, and 
instantly he was violently jerked, heels over 
head, into the air, and there hung head down- 
ward struggling for his life. He had made the 
tossing-pole from a strong tree, up which his 
son had climbed with a line and by their com- 
bined weight they had forced the tree-top 
over and down until they could seize it by 
setting the snare. The tossing-pole, when the 
snare went off, sprung up with such force that 
it not only dislocated the hunter’s right leg at 
the knee, but it threw his knife out of its 
sheath, and, consequently, he had no means 
by which he could cut the line, nor could he 
unfasten it or even climb up—for he was hang- 
ing clear of the tree. Presently, however, he 
began to bleed from the nose and ears; and in 
his violent effort to struggle free, he noticed 
that he was swinging from side to side; then it 
dawned upon him that if he could only increase 
the radius of hisswing he might manage to reach 
and seize hold of the tree, climb up to slacken 
the line, unfasten the snare, and set himself 
free. This, after much violent effort, he finally 
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accomplished; but even when he reached the 
ground, everything seemed utterly hopeless, 
for on account of his dislocated leg, he could 
not walk. So there he lay all night long. 
During twilight, as fate ordained, the wounded 
man had a visitor; it was a bear, and no doubt 
the very bear for which he had set his snare. 
But the bear, in approaching, did not notice 
the man until it was almost on top of him, and 
then it became so frightened that it tore up 
into a neighboring tree and there remained 
for hours. By midnight, however, it came 
down, and then it was the suffering hunter’s 
turn to become alarmed, for the big brute 
passed very close to him before it finally walked 
away. A little after sunrise the hunter’s son 
arrived, but not being able to carry his father, 
and fearing lest the bear might return before he 
could secure help, he decided to leave his 
father there while he went in search of the 
bear. Tracking it, he soon came upon it and 
shot it dead. Back he hastened to camp and, 
with his mother, returned with a sled and 
hauled the wounded man home. 


DEPREDATIONS OF A WOLVERINE 


HIS HAPPENED years ago when an old 
Dog-rib Indian, called Meguir, was living 
and hunting in the vicinity of Fort Rae on 
Great Slave Lake. The Dog-rib and his family 
of five had been hunting Barren Ground cari- 
bou, and after killing, skinning, and cutting 


_ up a number of deer, had built a stage upon 


which they placed the venison. Moving on 
and encountering another herd of caribou, 
they killed again, and cutting up the game, 
stored it this time in a! log cache. Again 
setting out on the hunt—for they were laying 
in their supply of deer-meat for the winter— 
they again met with success; but as it was in a 
district devoid of trees, they simply covered 
the meat with brush; and while Meguir and his 
wife set off to haul the first lot of meat to 
camp, the three grandchildren set to work to 
haul in the last. On continuing their work the 
next day the children brought in word that a 
wolverine, or carcajou, had visited the log 
cache; so Meguir set off at once to investigate 
the story. 

When he arrived, he found the cache torn 
asunder, and the meat gone. Wolverine tracks 
were plentiful and mottled the snow in many 
directions, but on circling, Meguir found a 
trail that led away, and on following it up, he 
came upon a quarter of a deer. He circled 
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again, trailed another track, found more meat, 
and after a few hours’ work he had recovered 
most of the venison; but on smelling it, he 
found that the wolverine, in its usual loathsome 
way, had defiled the meat. Then, on going to 
his stage, Meguir found that it too had been 
visited by the wolverine, as the stage had been 
torn down and the meat defiled. Indignant 
at the outrage, the old Dog-rib determined to 
hunt the carcajou and destroy it. But before 
doing so, he made sure that all his deer meat 
was hauled to camp and safely stored upon 
the stages before his lodge. That night, how- 
ever, his old wife woke up with a start and 
hearing the dogs growling, looked out, and dis- 
covered a strange animal scrambling down 
from one of the stages. At once she screamed 
to her old man to get his gun as fast as the 
Master of Life would let him, as the wolverine 
was robbing them again. 

Half-awake, and that half all excitement, the 
old man rushed out into the snow with his 
muzzle-loading flint-lock, and let drive. In- 
stantly one of his dogs fell over. Roaring with 
rage the old Indian re-loaded with all speed,and 
catching another glimpse of the wolverine in the 
faint light of the aurora borealis, let drive again; 
but as ill-luck would have it, the gun went off 
just as another of his dogs made a gallant 
charge, and once more a dog fell dead—and the 
wolverine got away! 

Nothing would now do but that the old 
man must seek his revenge at the earliest possi- 
ble moment, so when dawn broke, he was al- 
ready following the trail of the malicious raider. 
All day he trailed it through the snow, and just 
before dusk the tracks told him that he was 
very near his quarry; but rather than run the 
risk of firing in a poor light, he decided not 
to despatch the brute until daylight came. 


THE WOLVERINE AND THE SNOW-SHOES 


CCORDING to the northern custom, 
when he camped that night he stood his 

gun and snow-shoes in the snow far enough 
away to prevent their being affected by the 
heat of the fire. In the morning his snow- 
shoes were gone. Tracks, however, showed 
that the wolverine had taken them. Again 
the old man trailed the thief; but without snow- 
shoes, the going was extra hard, and it was after- 
noon before he stumbled upon one of his snow- 
shoes lying in the snow, and quite near his 
former camp, as the “Great Mischief Maker” 
had simply made a big circuit and come back 
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again. But of what use was one snow-shoe? 
So the old hunter continued his search and 
late that day found the other—damaged be- 
yond repair. 

That night, filled with rage and despondency, 
he returned to his old camp, and as usual placed 
his gun upright in the snow away from the heat 
of the fire. In the morning it was gone. New 
tracks marked the snow and showed where the 
carcajou had dragged it away. Several hours 
later the old man found it with its case torn to 
ribbons, the butt gnawed, and the trigger 
broken. 

Tired, hungry, dejected, and enraged, old 
Meguir sought his last night’s camp-to make a 
fire and rest awhile; but when he got there he 
found he had lost his fire bag containing his 
flint and steel—his wherewithal for making 
fire. Again he went in search, but fresh falling 
snow had so obliterated the trail and so hin- 
dered his progress, that it was late before he 
recovered his treasure, and regained his dead 
fireplace. Yet still the wolverine was at 
large. 

But instead of thinking of wreaking his rage 
upon the wolverine, the poor old Indian was 
so completely intimidated by the wily brute, 
so discouraged and so despondent, that he 
imagined that the whole transaction was the 
work of some evil spirit. As a result, he not 
only gave up hunting the wolverine, but also 
he gave up hunting altogether, and he and his 
family would have starved had not friends come 
to their rescue and rendered them assistance 
until his grandsons were old enough to take 
charge. 


BEAR CUBS AND FISH 


EARS ago, near Fort Pelly, on the As- 

siniboine River, an old Indian killed a 
she-bear that was followed by two cubs. 
Though he skinned and cut up the carcass of 
the mother, he did not touch the whimpering 
babes, and on going to camp, he sent his wife 
out with a horse to bring in the meat. When 
the woman arrived at the spot, she found the 
two cubs cuddled up against the dressed meat 
of their mother, and crying as if their poor 
hearts would break. Their affectionate be- 
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havior so touched the motherly heart of the old 
Indian woman, that, after loading the meat 
aboard the travois—a framework of poles 
stretched out behind the horse—she picked 
up the sobbing children and, wrapping them in 
a blanket to keep them from falling off the 
travois, bestrode her horse, and brought them 
whimpering into camp. 

For some time she kept them tethered beside 
her lodge where she took good care of them, 
but when they grew larger and seemed well 
behaved, she released them and allowed them 
to run and play with the dogs around camp. 
In the fall, it was her habit to take a hand-net 
and go down to the river to fish. Standing 
upon a rock and every once in a while casting 
in her net, she would land a fish on the bank. 
For several days the cubs watched her with 
interest, and then one day, it seems, they 
decided they ought to try and help their foster- 
mother; so wading in on their hind legs till the 
water covered their little round tummies, they 
would stand perfectly still until a fish would 
swim near. Then they would make a violent 
lunge for it, and striking lightning-like blows 
with their paws, they, too, would land a fish 
upon the bank. Over and over they repeated 
the manceuvre, with evident excitement and 
pleasure. At last, every time the old woman 
picked up her net to go fishing, these two 
went along and helped her with her work. So 
fond of the sport did they become that, pres- 
ently, they didn’t even wait for her to ac- 
company them, but scurried down to the river 
by themselves and would often have a day’s 
fishing caught and ready for her, before she had 
put in her appearance. 

But a few months later, when the cubs had 
grown still larger and stronger, they became 
so boisterous and mischievous that they not 
only handled the dogstoo roughly, but alsowhen 
the Old Indian and his wife left camp at any 
time, they went on the rampage: chasing the 
dogs about, ransacking the larder, turning the 
camp topsy-turvy, and scattering everything 
in confusion. So the old couple decided that 
it was now high time to put their skins upon the 
skin-stretcher in readiness to sell to the fur- 
trader. 











THE CHAUTAUQUAS—AN AMERICAN 
ACHIEVEMENT 


Where Nearly One Fifth of the Population of the United States Last Year 
Went for Entertainment and Education in the Principles of Democracy 


By TRUMAN H. TALLEY 


E ARE ina brownish-tinted 

tent—whether we assume we 

are in Chillicothe, Cuya- 

hoga Falls, Mt. Victory, or 

any of the remaining 137 
places on the circuit. This tent, with all its 
appurtenances, posters, folding chairs, and 
platform properties—except the piano fur- 
nished by a local dealer and adequately so ad- 
vertised—is a transient affair, come but a 
short time ago and due to fold and depart a 
few hours hence. Yet it will all come again. 
And through the apparent transience of it 
all there is a pervading air of permanence. 
The chairs, at least, are firmly held, for in 
every one of them sits a man or a woman or a 
child. Around the fringes, leaning on or hold- 


ing to tent poles and ropes, or standing grouped 
at the back of the main aisle, there are more 


people. They are all intently listening. They 
are all facing a platform which, as it happens, 
~ is likewise firmly held down. For there ap- 
pears, besides the locally loaned piano, a frail 
speaker’s table and a pitcher of water and a 
glass, the figure of Irvin S. Cobb, designated, if 
by no other means, by the programme in our 
hands as the “World’s Greatest War Re- 
porter.” The programme shows him scheduled 
to speak this night in this place on “ My Recent 
Experiences on the Fighting Front in France 
and Flanders.” 

Cobb is talking. The audience listens in 
rapt attention. They laughed uproariously a 
while ago when he told the story of the Negro 
woman who collected $500 insurance for the 
death of her husband and who was asked by a 
friend, “ What you-alls gwine t’do now’s you’ve 
had all dis” —the crowd waited as Cobb paused 
just an instant for the greater dramatic effect— 
“luck?” But they are silent now. He is 
telling them about something they have never 
heard before. Yes, they may have read about 


some of it; in fact, they may have read what _ 


the speaker himself has written. Yet to hear 
him in person, this man who has actually 
made contact with that horrible conflict over in 
Europe several thousand miles away, is to lis- 
ten to the equivalent of something new despite 
the fulsome daily newspaper accounts of the 
war. He is telling them what he saw in Bel- 
gium, of his observations in Germany behind 
the lines, of the plight of France, of England’s 
gigantic efforts, and finally of our own coun- 
try’s decision to make the issue ours as well. 
Famed as a writer, Cobb has become what a 
Chautauqua director once described 4 suc- 
cessful platform speaker as being—a talking 
publicist. 

Presently the speaker finishes, and prolonged 
applause follows. But he remains on the 
platform and then from various quarters of 
the crowd questions are asked. A discussion 
ensues. More questions are asked and the 
speaker explains anew or in greater detail cer- 
tain of the points touched upon in the lecture 
but raised now by certain of his hearers who 
want to know more about the world cataclysm 
which this man has seen, and which they thus 
far have only read about. When the question- 
ing ends and the evening session closes, an- 
other very definite and very concise block of 
valuable information will have been placed at 
the disposal of this community for its general 
use and guidance in future appreciation of 
the truth of the world struggle. 

Outside the humming of automobile motors, 
seemingly restless to be on the road home, for 
the hour is late, encroaches upon the buzz of 
conversation within the now thoroughly ani- 
mated tent. But the motors’ invitation for the 
most part goes unheeded. There is a group 
around the platform talking to the evening’s 
speaker. There are concentrations of people 
here and there throughout the sputteringly 
lighted tent. All are in earnest, some in rather 
heated conversation. This war is something 
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to talk about, and this evening has afforded 
them all a new approach and with not a few an 
altered basis for the consideration of certain 
of its aspects. Home is seemingly the last 
thought of the majority. Likewise the sur- 
roundings, new and a bit bizarre for us, have 
no effect upon those we are watching. 

This evening, according to the programme, 
is the finale of a week’s conclave under the 
tent, but before discarding the elaborate 
leaflet which is entitled “Win-the-War Chau- 
tauqua Programme,” let us see what has gone 
before in the other six days of the week. We 
find that Private Peat has been here and spoken 
on “Two Years in Hell and Back with a Smile”’; 
also Dr. Frank Bohn with a lecture entitled 
“After the War, What?” then Senator Harold 
C. Kressinger, one of the nation’s youngest 
legislators, on “The America of To-morrow” ; 
there is Colonel George W. Bain, a platform 
veteran, who headed one day’s attractions 
with a patriotically inspirational talk on “If 
I Could Live Life Over”; also Dr. Henry A. 
Adrian in a war-turned scientific discussion of 
“New Ways of Feeding the World.” Too, 
there is an imposing list of other kinds of enter- 
tainment, all with a patriotic tinge; Ralph 
Dunbar’s Royal Dragoons have given a pa- 
triotic concert, while the Junior Chautauquans 
under the guidance of the Junior leader have 
given a pageant depicting “Our Allies.” 
Other things there were, too, among them the 
Ben Greet Players in “The Comedy of Er- 
rors.” Aninteresting week, don’t you think so? 

What we have been viewing to-night, as 
well as what we may visualize from the pro- 
gramme of the other days and nights, repre- 
sents a true-to-type specimen of a vast cross- 
section of this great national life of ours, 
brought into being on the one hand and ex- 
posed to view on the other by the single agency 
of the Chautauqua. This institution is the 
channel to-day through which a great per- 
centage of the American people get their 
durable information on world affairs, their 
inspiration for personal and community wel- 
fare and their ammunition for political con- 
troversy and decision. The Chautauqua is 
teaching people how to run their local, state, 
and national affairs; how to improve their 
community and their general health; how to 
enrich their store of general and specialized 
information; how to be better farmers and ur- 
banites; how to gauge the economics of the 
nation and the world; how to stand upon and 
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fight for moral issues; even how to view changed 
world affairs, and what to do to untangle the 
international complication. The spoken word 
carries far—unbelievably far until the channel 
through which it is transmitted is described. 


A TYPICAL AMERICAN INSTITUTION 


HE Chautauqua is more spectacular and 

more truly typical of America and seemingly 
more appreciated than its twin, the Lyceum, 
insofar as concentrated public interest is con- 
cerned. The Lyceum in point of attendance and 
therefore in point of the actually wider influ- 
ence still retains a margin over what might 
be termed its midsummer manifestation. For 
in 1920 a total of 11,867,600 different persons 
attended the 14,715 Lyceums in the United 
States and Canada—yes, they are in foreign 
countries about which something will be said 
later—while the slightly lower total of 10,456,500 
different persons attended 8,581 Chautauquas. 
Yet there were more Chautauqua programmes 
given than there were of the Lyceum. In the 
same year 85,885 Chautauqua performances 
were presented, as against 76,685 Lyceum lec- 
tures and entertainments. Too, in the matter 
of season ticket purchasers—a most important 
phase of the whole business in that both exist on 
the scale on which they are operated to-day only 
by virtue of advance purchase or guarantee of 
the requisite number of season admissions— 
the Chautauqua again bests its indoor com- 
panion. The 1920 books show a total of 
5,148,600 Chautauqua season ticket purchases, 
as against 4,453,500 for the Lyceum. But of 
minor importance are these statistical varia- 
tions; the major consideration is the tremen- 
dous aggregate of persons these combined 
figures represent. The totals of attendance rep- 
resent nearly a fifth of the nation’s population 
and as it will be seen that bloc may well be 
termed a serious thinking fifth. These figures 
do not vary much from the totals struck after 
a national election. 

The record of this institution, to be exact, 
is one of a rise from forty “customers” to more 
than 21,000,000 in ninety-five years. (The total 
attendance, which means the admission of the 
same persons several times during a season, is 
just a little short of 75,000,000). Such figures 
find companionship only in those attendant 
upon the growth of free schools and the modern 
expansion of journalism. 

Josiah Holbrook, born in 1788, the son of a 
Revolutionary veteran, organized forty farmers 
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and mechanics into the Millbury Branch 
Number One of the American Lyceum in Mass- 
achusetts in 1826. This is the first time the 
word “Lyceum” was used in the United States 
to designate the bringing together of people to 
hear educational lectures. 

Between 1826 and 1845 more than 3,000 
town Lyceums were organized from Maine to 
Florida and as far west as Michigan. Holbrook 
founded the Concord Lyceum, perhaps the 
most famous in that it has continued to function 
ever since 1827. He also founded the Boston 
Lyceum of which Daniel Webster was presi- 
dent. Holbrook’s first idea was for the towns- 
people of superior knowledge to impart and 
share their good fortune with their fellow- 
townsmen. But in time local talent was ex- 
hausted and lecturers were invited from town 
to town. Gifted men created a reputation as 
orators and soon they were in such demand 
that it was necessary to ask fees else all their 
time would have been consumed in lecturing. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson was the first famous 
professional lecturer. His fees were low at 
first. There is a letter in existence that he 
wrote the Waltham committee regarding his 
fee: “I am willing to accept the $5 you offer 
me, but I must have in addition three quarts 
of oats for my horse.” He spoke ninety-eight 
times in the Concord Lyceum without pay, 
but when the fee system began he rapidly rose 
from the $5 level to $150, and in the days of his 
greatest popularity he received as high as 
$500. Emerson once said, when asked why 
he did not accept one of the many calls to 
‘famous pulpits, “the Lyceum is my pulpit.” 

In the Lyceum Hall built in Salem many 
famous speakers appeared, including Rufus 
Choate, the Endicotts, the Peabodys, and the 
Pickerings. Alexander Graham Bell in 1877 
delivered his first lecture there on the telephone. 
Many famous people have followed Emerson 
in the Concord Lyceum. There were Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, James Russell Lowell, Louis 
Agassiz, Horace .Greeley, R. H. Dana, Jr., 
Charles Sumner, Henry Ward Beecher, Henry 
James, Edward Everett Hale, A. B. Alcott, 
Matthew Arnold, Julia Ward Howe, Charles 
Francis Adams, and scores of others. 

To Holbrook goes the credit for the Lyceum 
idea, but to Bishop John H. Vincent, once a 
Pennsylvania circuit-rider in the Methodist 
Church, must attach the everlasting fame for 
its evolution into what is to-day everywhere 
known as the Chautauqua. Self-educated as 
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a youth by a cabin fireplace, Vincent grew into 
manhood with the burning desire to devote 
his life to the education of his fellow men simi- 
larly or to a greater degree handicapped in 
finding the means of self advancement. Early 
in life he achieved wide fame for his dissemina- 
tion of what might properly be called popular- 
ized, or at least simplified, Sunday school 
lessons which he published in a “quarterly” 
that most church-going people know. But his 
vision included more territory, both in point 
of people reached and topics taught. In 
1874 as the result of Vincent’s labors—he was 
not made a bishop until 1888—there was held 
on the shores of Lake Chautauqua, New York, 
the first session of what has become the guid- 
ing “Mother Chautauqua” of the world. 


THE HEADQUARTERS ON CHAUTAUQUA LAKE 


O-DAY Chautauqua, New York, which, as 

one bureau director once explained to a 
questioner, has nothing to do with and has no 
derivation from the word “talk,” but is an 
Indian name of various interpretations chief of 
which is “ bag tied in the middle’’—and the lake 
has that appearance—is a vast institution of 
great permanent buildings valued at millions of 
dollars, with an ever-increasing total of annual 
attendance and ever-changing and ever-enlarg- 
ing class of lecturers and entertainers. But 
comparatively few people are able to leave 
their homes and journey to Chautauqua 
Lake for the sort of educational entertainment 
and summer outing that the place affords. 
And what is true to-day was found to be true 
years ago. But it was not until about thirty 
years after Bishop Vincent’s idea began work- 
ing that the greater idea developed. True, 
other stationary Chautauquas appeared in 
isolated places, but for the most part the busi- 
ness of sending speakers, singers, and enter- 
tainers over the country to appear in summer 
engagements was limited, the Lyceums cover- 
ing the same fields fairly adequately in the 
winter. Even in the field the bureaus hand- 
ling “talent,” and the “talent” themselves had 
their troubles. They were at all times cir- 
cumscribed by lack of organization and sys- 
tematized routing, all of which burdened lec- 
turing with such expenses that it was at best a 
precarious occupation. If Mt. Ayr, lowa, 
wanted to hear, say, Sam Jones or Dr. Conwell 
or any others of the famed “talent” of 
the day, Mt. Ayr’s more erudite citizens 
besought the agency or bureau that handled 
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the particular “talent” and after long- 
drawn correspondence and dickering over 
terms the deal was eventually consum- 
mated. Of course the event “paid,” bar- 
ring accidents, else it would not have been held, 
but what was then known as “paying” would 
hardly be regarded as “breaking even” to- 
day. True, the townspeople got their money’s 
worth in enlightenment, albeit at great trouble 
in contrast with the later method. But 
what of the “talent”? Likely as not, his or her 
next appearance was in, say, Lakewood, Ohio, 
or if luck was hovering near perhaps the 
“jump” would be only one state instead of 
two or three removed. Expenses literally 
ate up the business, and inconvenience took all 
the pleasure and glory out of it. This in turn 
made “good talent” difficult to obtain in 
quantity. This lack of codrdination, in both 
the demand by the communities for “talent” 
and the supply of that “talent” by the bu- 
reaus, stood for years as the chief obstacle to 
the broadening of the scope of the Chautauqua. 

It was Keith Vawter, of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, a booker of “talent” in the old and awk- 
ward system, who first hit upon the idea that 
is axiomatic to-day. In 1906 it occurred to him 
that the programmes that were meeting with 
such great success at such places as Chautau- 
qua Lake could be systematically carried 
to the towns over the country in circuits. 
Vawter’s labors brought great results, and to 
him to-day all credit is given for having 
evolved, sold, and conducted the first circuit 
Chautauqua, as against the independent, or 
stationary, Chautauqua. 

A Chautauqua circuit is a group of towns, 
from fifty to a hundred and fifty in num- 
ber, located in the same general area and 
all within reasonable reach of the rest. All 
have contracted with cne of the number of 
booking organizations now operating in that 
field for a “season” or a week of the uniform 
programme offered. This business has grown 
from the uncertain and more altruistic than 
profitable undertaking of a few years ago into 
one of the biggest propositions of current 
times, comparable to the automobile and 
motion picture industries in extent, if not in 
money involved. There are several scores of 
these circuits to-day reaching, as before stated, 
8,581 communities, and the number of cir- 
cuits and subscribing towns is growing at a 
great rate every year. Vawter’s idea was first 
tried west of the Mississippi, but it soon spread 
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over the entire Middle West. When the 
“Chautauqua belt” is spoken of, the Middle 
West is meant. An idea of the extent of this 
institution may be gained from the totals of 
Chautauquas in certain of those states: lowa 
436, Illinois 352, Ohio 317, Pennsylvania 290 
Nebraska 234, Kansas 260, Missouri 250, 
Wisconsin 208, Oklahoma 196. But the idea 
has spread elsewhere. For instance, New York 
has 201 separate Chautauquas despite the 
great attraction at the “mother” institution. 


A LIST OF CELEBRITIES 


HE manner in which this vast organization 
functions, as regards both operation of cir- 
cuits and construction of programmes, is as 
interesting as the romances of other big busi- 
nesses. Let us take, for example, the Affiliated 
Lyceum and Chautauqua Association. This 
joint bureau serves about 7,000 cities and towns 
a year and does a $6,000,000 business annually. 
It furnishes approximately 35,000 lectures, 
entertainments, and concerts during the winter 
and summer seasons. Among the celebrities 
whose tours it has managed may be named 
William H. Taft, Thomas R. Marshall, William 
Jennings Bryan, Irvin Cobb, Russell H. Con- 
well, Edna Ferber, Judge Ben B. Lindsey, Ian 
Maclaren, Victor Murdock, Emmeline Pank- 
hurst, Ernest Thompson Seton, Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson, Mark Sullivan, Ida Tarbell, Will 
Irwin, Frederick Warde, Brand Whitlock, 
Harvey Wiley, Hugh Black, Rear-Admiral 
Cary T. Grayson, Carl E. Akeley, Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman, Theodore E. Burton, Stephen Lea- 
cock, Walter Lippman, Glenn Frank, Frank 
Crane, Tom Skeyhill, Gregory Mason, Senator 
William S. Kenyon, Ruth Bryan Owen, Peter 
Clark Macfarlane, and Charles Edward Russell. 
From that brief outline an idea may be ob- 
tained of the enormity of the typical Chautau- 
qua organization. Whatever one’s views of 
the circus, there is one general impression 
and that is that it is big and unwieldy, expen- 
sive and troublesome, and subject to a thousand 
and one difficulties. Yet a look around a 
Chautauqua “ plant,” though it may be lacking 
in the bizarre sights and strangely luring secrets 
of the sawdust coverall, reveals a literal big- 
ness both in properties and programming that 
makes the circus tent resemble a deserted 
wigwam. There will soon be removed from a 
Cleveland warehouse for use this season on 
two near-by circuits sixteen full sets of Chau- 
tauqua equipment; sixteen of everything from 
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tents, sets of chairs, platforms, cashier’s booths, 
banners, to all the odds and ends that go to 
make the canvas forum. And again, for in- 
stance, there are 1500 chairs in each of the 
sixteen sets. And we are only considering two 
of the scores of circuits. That particular 
batch of equipment in Cleveland—for only two 
circuits—represents in bulk more than five 
circuses. True, there are no animals, but 
there is the “talent,’’ with all due respect to 
whom it may be said, on the authority of a 
Chautauqua official who still retains his hu- 
mor, they are frequently no less troublesome 
than caged animals. 

But before distributing all this equipment, 
let us see how the field is prepared and the 
necessarily smoothly operating circuit is 
formed. It is one thing to have a great collec- 
tion of intellect under contract to air their 
views, and entirely another to get enough peo- 
ple to put up the money to make it worthwhile. 
It. might surprise you to hear that one man of 
long experience in the business stated that con- 
trary to general belief the Chautauquas sought 
the people and not the people the Chautau- 
quas. As he put. it, “While beyond doubt 
the Chautauqua once started in a town is re- 
garded as an asset not to be lost, the commun- 
ity inertia is such that seldom does a committee 
of citizens walk into a bureau office and ask to 
be put on the list. 1 don’t say they never do, 
because community jealousy and the desire 
to have something just as good as the neigh- 


’ boring town often prompts the leaders of a 


given town to do unusual things. But on the 
whole the idea has to be sold and to that phase 
of the work we devote great attention and in 
that work we place our best men.” 


THE BOOKER 


HE first year is obviously the crucial one. 
_In the older days progress in converting 
towns was exceedingly slow if for no other reason 
than that an advance booking agent had few 
or no strong examples of circuit Chautauqua 
success in neighboring places with which to 


‘coax or diplomatically goad a community 


into a contract. But the expansion, once 
under way, has been by rapid multiplication. 
Success the first season always meant a con- 
tract in one or more neighboring towns. And 
once a town gets the “Chautauqua habit,” 
the ensuing year’s contract is usually signed 
without prolonged discussion at the close of 
the current season. 


All Chautauqua and Lyceum bureaus have 
what are known as bookers, men who spread 
the Chautauqua gospel. The booker is neces- 
sarily a man whose temperament, character, 
and appearance fit him for this peculiar réle. 
His job is not an easy one. First of all, he 
must have the ability to walk into a town, get 
acquainted with its people, find the leaders 
and the public-spirited citizens, bring them 
together, convert them to the idea, and sign 
them up to what is literally a blank contract 
for a Chautauqua the next summer—a Chau- 
tauqua the exact programme for which neither 
he nor his employers can safely predict. 
Among other difficulties, it is not easy fora 
stranger to segregate the well-to-do and the 
right-minded, for what community, large or 
small, is free of that class of wealth which by 
reason of selfishness or interest in unsavory 
local affairs refuses to join or acts to block any 
move looking toward enlightenment or reform? 
For a Chautauqua not infrequently presages 


_a moral clean-up in the town, more sweeping 


and practical than the regeneration following 
a season of revivals. Those interested in rival 
and probably not so wholesome recreations 
interpose their influence against the newcomer. 
But even after the better class of the citizens 
has been sorted over and the higher-minded of 
the lot on the way toward an interest in the 
new project, the trouble is by no means over. 
The booker, if he has operated in the usual 
manner, has asked the school superintendent, 
one or all of the local newspaper editors, one 
or more of the bankers, all the preachers, and 
persons from various other walks of life—the 
postmaster, because he is generally first asked 
whether a rival booker has been thereabouts, 
if so with what success, also plied with queries 
as to the standing, business, and habits of the 
leading citizens, is not infrequently included | 
in the list—to meet with him at the school 
house, in a parsonage, or perhaps in a banlzer’s 
office for a discussion of the scheme. He 
seems to be getting on. Yet, bookers say, 
not infrequently it is here that the real trouble 
starts. As likely as not, this preliminary and 
hastily summoned conference has brought to- 
gether citizens who for one reason or another 
are not on the best of terms, the barrier ex- 
tending all the way from petty jealousies to 
business hatreds and outright feuds. Such 
a state of affairs is frequently the reason why 
a town has no Chautauqua, and yet, just as 
often, bookers say, this impromptu gathering 











TWO PERMANENT CHAUTAUQUA BUILDINGS 
The upper picture is of one of the pavilions at Chautauqua Lake, New York, where the first Chautauqua was held, and 
where a great permanent organization has been built up. The lower picture is of the Independent Chautauqua at Glad- 
stone, Oregon 
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THE BROWN TENT IN CALIFORNIA 


The personnel of a Chautauqua outfit is made up of 
a superintendent, three or four college boys on 
vacation for ‘“‘hands” and a girl who takes charge 
of the children’s programmes in the mornings and 
acts as cashier in the afternoons and evenings 


and the idea back of it—that of community 
uplift—are sufficiently strong to termi- 
nate town antipathies, wipe out factional 
disputes and weld a new force for the com- 





mon good. It cannot be denied that the 
booker who can not only overcome such 
obstacles and “sell” his “line of goods” 
but also play the peace-maker and in that 
role likewise serve as the benefactor of 
the town, is a capable individual. He is 
in fact a sort of super-salesman, or mis- 
sionary of uplift and communal betterment. 
But above all things the booker must remem- 
ber that his organization will not tolerate his 
acceptance of the booking by one definite 
clique of citizens as against another well-defined 
group, also that he and the institution he rep- 
resents must at all times be absolutely non- 
political and non-sectarian. 

The argument of the booker to the citizens 
is that by the subscription to a Chautauqua 
and the entrance into a circuit they can bring 











to their town at a ridiculously low cost a pro- 
gramme of education and refinement that will 
appeal to and benefit all classes. What the 
Chautauqua has done for other towns is de- 
scribed, and there is no dearth of illuminating 
instances of betterment, of reform, and of out- 
right cleanings-up. His. main argument is 
that the Chautauqua has become an institu- 
tion of national proportions supplementing 
the schools and the press in the diffusion of 
contemporary enlightenment. As well sus- 
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pend the newspapers and close down the 
schools as to shut the door on the Chautauqua, 
he argues; and the contract, calling for a guar- 
antee of a certain number of season tickets 
(usually about 700 at $2 to $3 a piece) is soon 
signed. 

Then the men in charge of the programme 
building strive their utmost to avoid the pit- 
falls of mediocrity. A stale programme prob- 
ably would do a Chautauqua more harm than a 
risqué one, though the harm might not reveal 
itself so quickly but merely poison public in- 
terest. The necessarily stereotyped bill of 
attractions must be nicely balanced, and it is 
toward that balance that the greater part of 
Chautauqua work is directed. Two great 
political leaders, unless -pitted against each 
other in a lively debate, would weight down the 
best of programmes, just as would too many 
bell-ringers. But one statesman leavens the 


week. A man like Senator Kenyon, virile, 


IRVIN S. COBB ADDRESSING A 
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eloquent, recognized as a man whose word 
counts for something at Washington, pro- 
vides all the light on the national political 
situation that a community wants in its week 
in an oratorical wonderland. One lecture 
on science generally proves enough, and even 
in that one selection extreme care must be 
taken that a field too dry or too abstruse is 
not chosen, for there are few of us who like to 
pay money to hear something expounded not 
only over our heads but beneath our feet, 
so far as interest goes. Sam Jones, the fa- 
mous evangelist who spent twenty-five of his 
years on the Chautauqua platform, sensed 
this topheaviness, which all careful pro- 
gramme drafters strive to avoid, when, in one 
of his many characteristic offhandisms, he ab- 
ruptly left the topic he was expounding, fastened 
his gaze on a drear and drowsing figure in the 
front row, pointed what seemed an accusing 
finger and asked of the man: 


CHAUTAUQUA AT CLEVELAND 


Only Cobb knew this flashlight was to be taken, and to explain his moment of repose Cobb startled his hearers’ with this 


introduction to his evening’s address: “Something is going to happen and you don’t know what it is, but I do.” 


His audi- 


ence gaped at this enigmatical and almost threatening remark, but the flashlight a second later explained it 
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WILL IRWIN 


Writers, travelers, men of science, 
explorers, and others whose activities 
have led them into widely scattered 
fields, present their views or tell of 
their experiences to the stay-at- 
homes, and the personal touch that 
is lacking in the writings of these 
men adds much to the value of their 
lectures 


A LECTURE FOR THE FARMERS 


Professor Henry G. Bell and his 

assistant, J. W. Henceroth, with the 

equipment for their Chautauqua 
talk on ‘Science and the Soil” 





EX-PRESIDENT TAFT 


The successful Chautauqua has been 
a notable achievement of our 


democracy. The value of an ex- 

president’s talks, for instance, tothose 

who attend these meetings is diffi- 
cult to over-emphasize 


STEPHEN LEACOCK 
The Canadian college professor, 
author, and humorist, who is a popu- 
lar Chautauqua speaker 
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VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON 
The Arctic explorer. The interest aroused by the men who have actually done the things they 
tell of and faced the dangers they describe leaves a much more vivid impression on the audience 
than would the writings of these same men 


“How much did you pay to get in 


here?” 

His victim was startled, but whether from 
visions of getting his money back or merely 
in the interests of public discourse he replied: 
“Fifty cents, Mr. Jones.” 

“Well,” replied the evangelist, evidently 
satisfied that his inquiry had revealed just 
what he suspected, “1 am afraid you’ve paid 
for more than you can tote.” 





Those responsible 
for programmes 
don’t want to err on 
the side of giving 
people more than 
they can “tote.” 
The eternal bal- 
ance, so to speak, 
is their goal. You 
will never find, say, 
Stefansson speak- 
ing on the Arctic 
and Akeley on Afri- 
can animals in the 
same programme. 
Medicine is a vital 
question but a tiring 
one to pay money 
to hear more about; 
yet Chautauqua di- 
rectors believe they 
have booked a stel- 
lar attraction in 
Rear-Admiral 
Grayson who, with 
his story of the care 


three Presidents 
cannot help‘but im- 
plant useful medi- 
cal information 
throughout the cir- 
cuit he travels. 

_ There is no desire 
to take any but the 
positive side on all 
moral questions, 
such as prohibition, 
yet with all the in- 
fluence this institu- 
tion exerted in mak- 
ing the country dry 
it cannot very well 
be said that it be- 
came a tool of the 
Anti-Saloon League. One of the greatest pro- 
hibition arguments heard from the platform 
came about in an unusual way. Some years ago 
Richmond Pearson Hobson and Former Gov- 
ernor J. Frank Hanly were booked for the sea- 
son in a debate on “Resolved, that the world 
should disarm.” This was a great feature 
in itself, and ran along through the season with 
plenty of material for even the metropolitan 
newspapers, the contestants varying their 
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arguments and improving their attacks and de- 
fences as the season progressed. But at the 
close of every debate they staged, in the few 
remarks made in return for the applause, each 
stated that while they found themselves of op- 
posing sides in this fundamental question, 
there was another issue on which they were 
unanimous, and that was prohibition. That 
was all; yet that sort of crack of the whip at 
the very end did more for that cause than any 
prepared set of season lectures could have ac- 
complished. -And as one director explained, 
aside from the desires of the bureaus and the 
wishes of the people who attended, the very 
calibre of the people attracted to the tent plat- 
form is such that no other attitude on moral 
issues is possible. 

An unusual instance of programme pre- 
paration is to be found in a recent exploit 
of the Coit-Alber Bureau. Incidentally, it 
throws a light on the modern tendencies 
of the Chautauqua—the 
going out after the ma- 
terial which is judged to 
be of greatest interest to 
the patrons on the circuits. 
Tom Skeyhill is an Austra- 
lian soldier who enlisted at 
eighteen, fought at Gallipoli, 
and was blinded. Hecame 
to this country to help in the 
Liberty Loan campaign, but 
soon after that work his 
sight was restored. Hecon- 
tinued his lecturing, going 
from war work into Chau- 
tauqua. - Then about a year 
ago, his health well recov- 
ered, he was despatched by 
his bureau to Russia, with 
instructions to get in, if pos- 
sible, find what it’s all 
about, and then tell the 
people at the Chautauquas 
about it. He has accom- 
plished his mission, having 
returned only a few weeks 


THOMAS R. MARSHALL 


The genial former vice-president 

appears on the Chautauqua plat- 

form and immediately his audience 

feels something in common with 

the country’s leaders. The personal 

touch is the greatest aid to de- 
mocracy 


The Chautauquas—An American Achievement 





ago from Riga, and this summer anywhere from 
a quarter to a half million Middle Westerners 
will hear more about Russia that they will re- 
member than from all the millions of words 
published in the press. 

Before the war the Chautauquas preached 
the gospel of peace and disarmament. When 
America entered the struggle, the mobilization 
of none of the resources of the nation was more 
complete or quickly effected than the Chau- 
tauquas. This quick means of reaching the 
people—and not only reaching them but also 
converting them—was made use of by the 
authorities in Washington, and at a memorable 
conference of all the directors of the various 
bureaus and systems of the country with War 
Department and other’ government officials 
the entire machinery for relaying the spoken 
word direct to the public was placed at the 
disposal of the Administration. There fol- 
lowed intensive campaigning, by the revision 
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of programmes to include men and women 
whose messages meant something in the fight 
to win, which aimed at, first, augmenting 
volunteer enlistment; second, popularizing 
and explaining the selective service act; third, 
helping in the sale of the various war loan 
issues and, fourth, the maintainance through- 
out the struggle of patriotism and good cheer. 

Now that the war is over and the nation 
faces a drastically altered and seriously dis- 
arranged world, the Chautauquas have seen 
it as their duty to 


country are almost a unit for the adaptation 
of the idea for their country, and as likely as 
not the day will soon come when those of the 
Far East return to their native land after an 
education in America and plant the seeds of 
the Chautauqua which they have seen flourish- 
ing so promisingly in America. In connection 
with the Affiliated’s initial move in the English 
field, a note from the Prime Minister not only 
records his approval of the idea but expresses a 
sentiment that is, in a sense, the key-note of the 

entire Chautauqua 





tell — not educate, 
for that is presump- 
tion — their millions 
of listeners as 
nearly as possible 
what it means; and 
as the directors figure 
it, there are no better 
carriers of the mes- 
sages than the men 
who have themselves 
either acted in or wit- 
nessed the events of 
the last five or six 
years. The League 
of Nations, for in- 
stance, has had wide 
discussion, though 
this nation-wide 
forum has not been 


of the contending 
factions for their sole 
use. Bolshevism and 
the social unrest of 
the world has had ex- 
tensive treatment, 
and will have further 
examination this sea- 
son, though such a 
topic implies neither 
approbation or condemnation. National expen- 
diture and the world’s burden of debt is some- 
thing that probably 25,000,000 Chautauqua 
patrons will hear discussed this summer. The 
spoken word will keep the pace set by events. 

Chautauqua’s great undertaking, now in its 
inception, is its jump into the foreign fields. 
Restricted of course for the time being to the 
English-speaking world, which is world enough 
to conquer, those directing this move profess 
to see no reason why the idea cannot be ap- 
plied the world over. Chinese students in this 








ADMIRAL CARY T. GRAYSON 


The fact that he has been the physician to three Presidents is 
enough in itself to give Admiral Grayson a great deal of interest 
in the eyes of an audience 


“| idea. He wrote: 


I cordially support 
every movement which 
would tend to bring 
British speakers before 
American audiences 
and American speakers 
before British audi- 
ences, for in my opin- 
ion the more our two 
nations understand one 
another, the better. | 
have therefore passed 
your letter on to the 
necessary quarter with 
the request that your 
work should be facili- 
tated in every way pos- 
sible. 

D. LLoyp GEORGE. 


An imposing list of 
achievements has 
been. placed to the 
credit of the Chau- 
tauquas. A partial 
and summarized re- 
view of those efforts 
is more than suffi- 
cient to prove the 
pcint now being 
made season after 

season over the 
length and breadth of the country that the 
Chautauqua is an established and immovable 
institution in American life—an institution as 
vital as the democracy itself in that it serves 
in a measure at least equal to and perhaps 
greater than that of any other agency in the 
dissemination and inculcation of that frank and 
vivid truth so necessary in the maintenance of 
the solidarity of a great and free nation. Typic- 
ally American, it has come into being to help 
perpetuate that which it typifies—an en- 
lightened liberty. 
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BEST SELLERS” 


Books That Have Sold High into the Thousands and the People Who Write Them 
By ARTHUR BARTLETT MAURICE 


“™ O LONG as people take an interest 
that is perhaps both inartistic and 
illogical in the “best selling” books, 
lists will be compiled, figures cited or 
suggested, and comparisons drawn. 

Also other people, of fastidious ideals, or who 
aspire to be credited with fastidious ideals, will 
continue to find the “best seller,” its author, 
and its readers, objects for flippant jest. 
Shafts of sarcasm for the subject have always 
been easy to find and easy to launch. But as 
yet they have never been known to have moved 
an author to the point of urging his publishers 
to curtail ingenuity and expenditure in ad- 
vertising where his book was concerned. 

But, lest we forget, a word of common 
justice about the whole matter of the “best 
seller” of to-day and of yesterday. A hundred 
years ago or thereabouts the “best selling” 
novelist in England was a certain Sir Walter 
Scott, and the two Americans who had to 
bear the corresponding stigma in this country 
were Washington Irving and James Fenimore 
Cooper. Had any one thought to compile a 
“best selling” list for the England of 1847, for 
example, it would probably have contained 
two or three titles now utterly forgotten. 
But “Vanity Fair,” by W. M. Thackeray 
would have been there, and also the then 
latest book of Charles Dickens. A French list 
of approximately the same period would un- 
questionably have shown M. Eugéne Sue’s 
“The Mysteries of Paris’’ and “The Wander- 
ing Jew” as strong contenders, while the more 
enduring works of M. de Balzac would have 





had to be content with places rather far down 
the column. But very near the top would 
have been the “Three Musketeers,” and 
“The Count of Monte Cristo” of the elder 
Dumas. Fifteen years later Victor Hugo’s 
“Les Miserables” was conspicuously the 
“best seller” of its day. Nor were the giants 
of literature the shrinking and sensitive souls 
of popular fancy when it came to the question 
of the material return for their labor. It was 
Byron’s expressed ambition to ruin a pub- 
lisher. Tennyson very nearly realized that 
ambition in several directions. Dickens was 
such a good business man that he left an 
estate of approximately half a million dollars. 
Even the Jove-like Hugo, supposed to be ever 
communing with Mount Olympus and _ far 
removed in thought from the sordid details 
of worldly finance, knew how to drive a hard 
bargain, binding his Belgian publishers to pay 
125,000 francs upon delivery of the manuscript 
of “Les Miserables,’ and that without per- 
mitting them to read a line. These were the 
men who were the “best sellers’’ of the past. 
Do not forget for an instant that in the first rank 
of “best sellers” of to-day—two million copies 
was the figure of the Kipling sales last year, 
and of the Kipling ‘‘Inclusive Verse,”’ despite its 
high price, 26,500 copies have been sold—is a 
man by the name of Rudyard Kipling; that in 
1920 the sales of the books of Joseph Conrad 
amounted to thirty-six times what they did in 
1911; that the books of Maurice Maeterlinck 
are widely circulated throughout the civilized 
world; that Robert Louis Stevenson, twenty-. 
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seven years after his death, goes on selling 
tremendously; that the English novelists 
finding steady favor in the book markets of 
the United States are such men as H. G. 
Wells, and Leonard Merrick, and John Gals- 
worthy, and Arnold Bennett, and W. J. 
Locke, and octogenarian Thomas Hardy; that 
among our own countrymen of to-day or recent 
yesterday Mark Twain still retains his hold, 
and the names of Jack London and Booth 
Tarkington and Stewart Edward White recur 
in the lists from year to year; and that a good 
many persons who long ago read and reread 
O. Henry in book form are again finding 
amusement or diversion in rereading the stories 
as they appear piecemeal in newspapers. A 
year ago the sales of the O. Henry books 
totalled 4,000,000 copies, and now that total 
has passed the 4,500,000 mark. 

Twenty years ago the literary air was 
full of “prithees,” “od’s bloods,” “sir- 
rahs,” and stately phrases such as “he hath 


the bel air,” and “so his Grace was pleased to 
say.” Incidentally it was a form of diction 
particularly exasperating to one of Mr. Tark- 
ington’s youthful heroes, Hedrick Madison of 
“The Flirt,” who associated it with his sister 
Cora’s vampish (and there’s an anachronism 
for you) designs on what he called in sweeping 
and scathing alliteration, ‘the person in pants 
on the premises.” The era was the buoyant 
era of the historical novel—in those days every 
native of Indiana was popularly supposed to 
have the manuscript of such a romance con- 
cealed somewhere about his person—an era 
that was playing irresponsibly about “the 
glory that was Greece,”’ or “the grandeur that 
was Rome,” or Tudor England, or “the red- 
heeled days of seigneurial France,” or Revolu- 
tionary taverns that were filled with the 
roistering red-coated officers of King George 
—somehow we never met any roisterers 
wearing the Continental blue and buff—of an 
era that was letting loose an occasional novel of 


SINCLAIR LEWIS 
The publishers of Sinclair Lewis’s “‘ Main Street,” enthusiastic over the story and its prospects, prophesied the first of last 


January that the book would reach a sale of :00,000 copies in 1921. 


That figure was reached in eight weeks. “Main 


Street”’ is riding on a wave of unprecedented indirect advertising. A distinguished visiting diplomat has used the book ina 
phase of international complication. ‘‘The trouble is,”’ he said, ‘that Europe thinks of the United States in terms of Wall 
Street and not in terms of Main Street” 














KATHLEEN NORRIS 
The sale of the novels of Kathleen Norris has 
already passed the 1,000,000 mark.  Her-latest - 
book ‘‘ Harriet and the Piper,” sold more than 
50,000 copies, and for months held its 


o 





place as one of the “‘best sellers’ 2a 


JOSEPH C. LINCOLN 


Tremendously popular in small 
communities all over the country 
are the books of Joseph C. Lincoln. 
Every book that he has written 
has sold better than the previous 
one. The sales of ‘Shavings’ 
were many thousands of copies 
greater than those of the volume 
that preceded it, and ‘‘The Porty- 
gee,” which followed ‘‘Shavings”’ 
has outsold its predecessor 
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ALEXANDER BLACK 


Alexander Black, whose novel, 
“The Great Desire’”’ has passed 
the 50,000 copies mark, was the 
author and producer of the first 
“moving picture” shown in Amer- 
ica. That was in 1894, and Presi- 
dent Cleveland, then in the White 
House, was one of the actors in 
the “film,” or what filled the place 
of the ‘‘ film” 





















FREDERICK O'BRIEN 
Frederick ~ O’Brien’s ‘‘White 
Shadows in the South Seas”’ is now 
in its twelfth printing. The book, 
incidentally the author’s first, was 
written eight or nine years ago, and 
laid aside. It was reluctantly 
yielded to the publisher who had 
long known of its existence 














MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 


Mrs. Rinehart’s three latest books, 
“The Amazing Interlude,” “A 
Poor Wise Man,” and ‘ Danger- 
ous Days,” have reached a total 
sale of 1,000,000 copies or more. 
This is apart from two volumes of 
short stories, published during the 
same period, which would probably 
add another 100,000 to the figure 








JOSEPH CONRAD 


This year the Conrad sales total 

about 300,000 copies. “The Res- 

cue” alone sold about 50,000 

copies. A recent chart indicated 

that the sales of Conrad in 1920 

were thirty-six times greater than 
they were in 1911 
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E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


Tastes change, but the adven- 
ture novels of E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim swing on blithely in popu- 
larity from year to year. Mr..Op- 
penheim’s first 1920 novel, ‘““The 
Great Impersonation,” is now near- 
ing the 109,000 mark’: 



















WINSTON CHURCHILL 


Once upon a time an industrious 
person with a statistical turn of 
mind figured out that four thou- 
sand spruce trees had to be cut 
down in order that Winston 
Churchill’s “Richard Carvel’ could 
be printed. That was consider- 
ably before the sale of the book 
had reached its present figure of 
659,000 copies 


























FANNIE HURST 


The present success of Fannie 
Hurst bears out the old copy book 
maxim encouraging perseverance. 
At the beginning of her career 
she wrote thirty stories that were 
rejected by the Saturday Erening 
Post. ‘‘Humoresque,” from which 
Miss Hurst’s latest volume of short 
stories takes its title, was rewritten 
for the ‘‘movies”’ and was one of 
the greatest successes of last year 


JOHAN BOJER 
Johan Bojer seems to be the suc- 
cessor of Blasco Ibafiez as the 
foreign author immediately before 
the American reading public. 
“The Great Hunger”’ began in the 
United States with an edition of 
2,000 copies. It is now being re- 
printed monthly, no printing being 
less than 5,000 copies, and has 
reached a total sale of about 
100,000 copies in this country alone 
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ERNEST THOMPSON SETON per 


The sale of the books of Ernest 
Thompson Seton reached last year F 
a total of 375,000 copies 



























SCOTT FITZGERALD 


Written in a daring and icono- 
clastic spirit that reflects the youth 
of its author, Mr. Scott Fitzger- 
ald’s ‘‘This Side of Paradise’’ has 
been one of the most highly 
praised and bitterly criticized novels 
of recent years. The first printing 
was exhausted the day of publica- 
tion. Already there have been 
eleven large printings of the book 
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real merit, and a thousand futile imitations of 
Dumas, and Scott, and Thackeray’s “Es- 
mond.” The “prithees” have disappeared 
from the books of subsequent years, yet Mr. 
Don Marquis is of the opinion that their place 
has been taken by the already overworked 
word, “reactions.” 

Perhaps a bird’s-eye glance at the con- 
spicuous books of the recent past would not be 
without profit. Great sellers of the ’eighties 
that come to mind are General Lew Wallace’s 
“Ben Hur,” and those extraordinary early sen- 
sational novels of Archibald Gunter, notably 
“Mr. Barnes of New York,” which, after being 
rejected everywhere, was published at the au- 
thor’s own expense and sold two million copies. 
Of the mid-’nineties Du Maurier’s “ Trilby” was 
undoubtedly the most striking success, although 
Anthony Hope’s “ The Prisoner of Zenda” stim- 
ulated into new and at times uncomfortably 
vigorous life a school that had had its beginning 
with Stevenson’s “Prince Otto.” But the 
furor stirred by “Trilby” and “Zenda” had 
died down before the real wave of prosperity 
for authors and publishers came. It was the 
ending of the old century and the beginning 
of the new that saw that wave lapping at the 
high water mark. 


HISTORICAL NOVELS OF YESTERDAY 


O-DAY the historical novel is almost a 

rarity. Twenty years ago it weighted down 
the deck chairs of trans-Atlantic liners and the 
cushioned chairs of drawing-room cars. At 
the head of the list for January, 1901, reflecting 
the activities of the preceding year, were Mary 
Johnston’s “To Have and to Hold,” a story 
of colonial Virginia; Charles Major’s “When 
Knighthood Was in Flower,” a story of Tudor 
England; and Winston Churchill’s “Richard 
Carvel,” and Paul Leicester Ford’s “ Janice 
Meredith,” stories of the American Revolu- 
tion. Advance a decade. Florence Barclay’s 
“The Rosary,” Mary Roberts Rinehart’s 
“When a Man Marries,” Winston Churchill’s 
“A Modern Chronicle’’—these were the books 
that stood out as the conspicuous examples of 
material success just ten years ago. Five 
years ago the books that corresponded to 
these were Gene Stratton-Porter’s ‘‘Freckles ” 
and “A Girl of the Limberlost,” Harold 
Bell Wright’s “The Eyes of the World,” 
Winston Churchill’s “A Far Country,” Eleanor 
H. Porter’s “Pollyanna Grows Up,” and 
Booth Tarkington’s “The Turmoil.” 
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To those readers who are not absolutely of 
the new generation there is a certain pride 
in the enduring qualities of the novels of yes- 
teryears that were found not wanting. The 
name of Winston Churchill appeared in the 
lists of twenty years ago, of ten years ago, and 
of five years ago; and the chances are that it 
will be appearing five years hence. The 
success of “Richard Carvel” is not news; but 
the fact that it was 1920 when the total sales 
of that book reached 659,000 copies is news. 
It was some years ago that an industrious 
person of a statistical turn of mind figured out 
that four thousand spruce trees had to be cut 
down in order that “ Richard Carvel’ could be 
printed. And that was considerably before 
the figure of sales had reached 659,000. Mr. 
Churchill is typical of a number of writers who 
belong both to yesterday and to-day. Of the 
Americans, Booth Tarkington, James Lane 
Allen, Edith Wharton, Stewart Edward White, 
Gene Stratton-Porter with her total sale of 
more than eight million copies, Irving 
Batcheller, Joseph C. Lincoln, Owen Wister, 
and Gertrude Atherton belong to that group. 
The success of the moment inevitably calls 
attention to the durability of certain of their 
successes of the past. For example, soon 
to be published is Mr. Owen Wister’s “Our 
Fight, Too,”’ which aims to do sympathetically 
for France what the widely read “A Straight 
Deal” of a year or so ago did sympathetically 
for England. Mention of Mr. Wister’s name 
gives the opportunity to impart the information 
that the total sales of his “The Virginian,” 
which originally appeared in 1902, recently 
passed the one million mark. Although Jack 
London died five years ago, it was at so early 
an age that he seems almost of to-day. 
Eight hundred thousand copies are the latest 
figures for his “The Call of the Wild,” a 
success which will rejoice every lover of a fine 
dog story. Sofar as permanence of sale goes, 
James Lane Allen’s “The Choir Invisible’’ is 
in the class with “The Virginian” and “The 
Call of the Wild,” and, speaking of dog stories, 
Alfred Ollivant’s ‘“‘Bob, Son of Battle” is as 
striking an example of the permanence of sale as 
one could find, for year in and year out it sells 
steadily and surely. Last year, in a similar 
article in the WorLp’s Work, the stories of 
the continued successes of Booth Tarkington, 
Stewart Edward White, and Irving Batcheller 
were told. Mrs. Wharton’s “The Age of 
Innocence,” is in its seventh printing, and 
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these printings have ranged in number from 
50,000 to 10,000 copies. Joseph C. Lincoln’s 
“The Portygee” has outsold even “The Age 
of Innocence,” although the literary columns 
of the newspapers and magazines have not 
paid anything like the attention to it that they 
have to the Wharton volume. But Mr. 
Lincoln’s books are amazingly popular in 
small communities all over the country. Every 
book he has written has sold better than the 
previous volume. The sales of his “Shavings” 
were many thousands of copies greater than of 
the volume that preceded it, and “The Porty- 
gee,” which followed “Shavings,” has outsold 
its predecessor. 

Of the Englishmen, there is W. J. Locke, the 
continued success of whose novels in this 
country shows that “The Beloved Vagabond,” 
and “The Morals of Marcus Ordeyne” were 
no mere flashes in the pan. His American 
publishers already have twenty-three of Mr. 
Locke’s novels on their lists, and the novels go 
with a popularity that justifies a first printing 
of 50,000 copies for every one, and requires 
that every title be kept continually in print. 
Total Locke sales are now more than 1,000,000 
copies. One million copies is the latest esti- 
mate of the total sales in this country of the 
books of Arnold Bennett. This includes his 
plays and essays as well as his novels. The 
name of H. G. Wells will come up again in 
connection with his “Outlines of History.” 


_In the meantime of some interest is the fact 


that the sale of “ Mr. Britling Sees It Through” 
recently reached 245,000 copies. A few years 
ago a new edition of the old books of Leonard 
Merrick was launched in the United States. 
More than one hundred thousand copies of 
that edition have already been sold. Thomas 
Hardy, eighty-one years old this year, has 
contributed a general preface to the recently 
published Anniversary Edition of his works, 
as well as new introductions to the individual 
volumes. The sales of separate volumes of 
Hardy’s books in this country have amounted 
to approximately 180,000 copies, the biggest 
seller having been “ Tess of the D’Urbervilles,” 
with 60,000. 

The reading public is naturally interested 
in new literary figures, and conspicuous among 
such figures in the last twelve or eighteen 
months are Sinclair Lewis, Floyd Dell, and 
Scott Fitzgerald, respectively the authors of 
“Main Street,” “Moon-Calf,” and “This 
Side of Paradise.” About Sinclair Lewis’s 


“Main Street” there have been expressed as 
many different opinions as there are copies 
sold of the ayerage published novel. Nearly 
everything possible in praise or disparagement 
has been said of the book except that no one 
has yet suggested that it has not been 
adequately advertised. And, save in a mood 
of heavy irony, no one will. “Main Street” 
has been receiving more indirect advertising 
than any other book within memory. 


ce 


THE STORY OF ‘‘ MAIN STREET” 


T WAS five or six years ago that Sinclair 
Lewis, with an air of profound mystery, went 
to the head of the publishing house that for the 
last six months has been struggling with the 
problem of supplying the public demand for 
copies of the book, and proffered the informa- 
tion that he had an important secret to impart. 
Then, after enjoining guarded discretion, and, 
in the proper manner of romantic fiction, 
peering behind all the furniture and making 
sure that there was no one listening at the 
keyhole, he whispered that he was going to 
write a book and that the subject and title of 
it was to be “Main Street”. The publisher did 
not laugh. He believed both in the idea and 
in the man, and many times in the course of the 
long months that elapsed between the day of 
that talk and the day when the manuscript 
was eventually turned over to him for reading, 
he spurred the author on with words or letters 
of encouragement. 

Born in the Middle West, educated at Yale, 
at various times a reporter (to use his own 
words, “frequently fired’) on papers of New 
Haven, Connecticut, and San Francisco, in a 
spirit of adventure a cattleman on trans- 
Atlantic vessels and a tramp in half a dozen 
countries of Europe, Sinclair Lewis had the basic 
experience to fit him to write the projected and 
long meditated novel. But with the writing 
actually before him he felt the need of re- 
kindling the fires of impression. So traveling 
in his “flivver” from state to state and from 
town to town he investigated a hundred Main 
Streets. He went to St. Paul and studied it 
for use in his opening chapters. He went to 
Sauk Center, Minn., where he was born, and 
where, like the Dr. Will Kinnecutt of the 
novel, his father had been a local practitioner. 
That does not necessarily mean that Sauk 
Center was the Gopher Prairie of the story, 
but it was there that Sinclair Lewis absorbed 
the atmosphere, and the life of the community 






































during the long bleak months of winter. 
And when the notes, laboriously and pains- 
takingly jotted down, had been transformed 
into the novel, the publisher who had believed 
from the first saw that his faith had been 
builded upon a stout foundation. 

In August, 1920, more than three months 
before the date set for publication, the first 
advertisement of “ Main Street” was printed, 
prophesying a book. destined to provoke con- 
troversy, and to attract wide attention. Ten 
thousand copies was the figure originally 
decided upon for the first edition, but that 
figure was increased to fifteen thousand. The 
date of October 14th for the appearance of 
“Main Street” was, owing to complications 
unforeseen, changed to October 23rd. But 
several advance copies that had been sent out 
for review purposes could not be recalled. 
From one of these copies Heywood Broun 
wrote the article that set the book in motion, 
saying that at last an American novel of the 
first order had been found. The article ap- 
peared in the New York Tribune for October 
21, 1920, and at once the clamor for copies of 
the story began. 

Buoyed up by early success the publishers 
advertised, prophesying on the first of January 
last that the year 1921 would see the sale of the 
book reach 100,000 copies. ‘That figure was 
reached in eight weeks. From October till 
late December the plates were kept continually 
on the presses. The usual lull that comes 
between Christmas and New Year’s was seized 
as an opportunity to withdraw them in order to 
have another set made. Since then, both sets 
have been continuously running, sometimes 
night and day, and at no time have all the 
orders been completely filled. Considered 
geographically, fan-like has been the spread 
of the popularity of “Main Street.”’ Before 
January ist, 80 per cent. of the sale was in the 
metropolitan district. Since, it has been mov- 
ing steadily to the west, and, above all, to the 
south. Although an edition was sold to 
Australia before a publisher could be found 
willing to make the venture of bringing out an 
edition for England, there has been an unusual 
response to the book from English men of 
letters; Arnold Bennett, Hugh Walpole, Comp- 
ton Mackenzie, Wilfred Meynell, and John 
Galsworthy being among those who have sent 
unsolicited tributes. 

Two years or so ago a young man only a 
short time out of college presented himself 
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at a New York publishing house with the 
manuscript of a novel. There is nothing 
particularly striking about that part of the 
story; a thousand other young men were doing 
the same thing at approximately the same 
time. But in the case of this young man the 
story happened to have a sequel. He had the 
abounding confidence of youth in his manu- 
script, but it was a confidence tempered by 
diffidence and certain misgivings. He realized, 
he said, that he knew little of the art or business 
of novel writing. As it was a first novel, he 
did not anticipate any considerable success. 
He had prepared himself to be satisfied with a 
small sale for the book. In fact he would not 
be disappointed if the first year’s sale did not 
go beyond thirty thousand copies. 


THE OPTIMISM OF ETERNAL YOUTH 


OW the older man to whom the young nov- 
elist was confiding his doubts and aspira- 
tions was of a sympathetic disposition. Also 
there was a bond between the two based upon 
the same university traditions; it was ’o2 of 
the Gothic towers and stately elms talking to 
"18. So ’o2 held back the smile and gravely 
expounded many things that are matters of 
everyday knowledge to any one engaged in the 
business of publishing, but that the world 
outside seems never able to grasp. He ex- 
plained that a sale of 5,000 copies represented a 
measure of success to the average novel pub- 
lished, and pointed to several novels of un- 
questioned quality that no amount of hard 
work and discriminating praise had been able 
to push beyond a sale of 1,800 or 2,000 copies. 
A sale of thirty thousand! Of course that 
happened at times. In the Mexican lottery 
somebody had to draw the grand prize. Wide- 
eyed youth, listening politely, acquiesced, but 
was unconvinced. 

It was not the manuscript just as then 
submitted, but the manuscript after consider- 
able revision, that was accepted and published. 
In this particular case, not only did the manu- 
script undergo revision, but also the adviser’s 
opinion. It was not many months before ’o2 
had the pleasure of writing to ’18 something to 
this effect: ‘Dear Scott Fitzgerald; ‘This 
Side of Paradise’ has already passed that 
thirty thousand mark of which you so wildly 
talked.” 

The same reviewer who was instrumental in 
starting the sale of Sinclair Lewis’s “Main 
Street” was also a factor in the early success of 
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Scott Fitzgerald’s “This Side of Paradise.” 
“Main Street” the reviewer extolled to the 
skies. ‘This Side of Paradise” he damned to 
the uttermost depths of the waters beneath the 
earth, which is evidence that it matters not 
in the least what a reviewer says so long as he 
says it vigorously enough. People became at 
once curious about a book that contained so 
much inviting violent abuse. The first print- 
ing of “This Side of Paradise” was exhausted 
the day of publication. In all, to the time of 
writing, there have been eleven large printings 
of the book which also has undoubtedly been 
instrumental in stimulating the sale of Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s second volume, “Flappers and 
Philosophers.” 

A story of university life, daring and icono- 
clastic as only youth can be daring and icono- 
clastic, the greatest discussion that raged about 
“This Side of Paradise’ was naturally in 
university circles. It was as much talked 
about in women’s colleges as in men’s colleges; 
Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, Bryn Mawr, weighed 
it, praised it, or denounced it as the case might 
be, as freely as did California and Michigan, 
Yale, Harvard, and, above all, Princeton. 
Probably a thousand tales in imitation were 
begun by youth of both’ sexes. A young 
woman at Wellesley read “This Side of 
Paradise” one afternoon and decided that it 
was her duty and opportunity to write some- 
thing in similar vein. That night she wrote a 
- story and the next morning mailed the manu- 
script to the Saturday Evening Post. Some 
people do win those Mexican lottery prizes. 
To Scott Fitzgerald it was given to see his 
extravagant dreams of a sale of thirty thousand 
copies realized in a few months. The story 
of the young woman of Wellesley was accepted 
within four days. 

The novel of American outdoor life, breath- 
ing the expanse of vast plains, the strong 
air of the mountains or the salt air of the 
sea, is of yesterday, to-day, and to-morrow. 
It is always with us. 
novel may be considered for the moment to be 
in the ascendancy, to occupy the place once 
held by the historical novel or the romance 
dealing with the imaginary principality some- 
where in central Europe, where princesses of 
the blood were wooed and won by intrepid and 
unconventional Americans, it is the novel of a 
Middle West that is pictured as raw, or un- 
lovely, or drearily monotonous; sometimes all 
three. “Main Street’ has been discussed. 
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If one other type of . 






It is linked in the mind of the moment with 
Miss Zona Gale’s “Miss Lulu Bett,” and 
Floyd Dell’s “Moon Calf.” For a number of 
years Miss Gale’s restrained and carefully 
chiselled books have had their appreciative 
and discriminating audience, but it remained 
for “ Miss Lulu Bett” to make that audience a 
genuinely wide one. The book, discussed 
everywhere, and greatly stimulated by the 
success of the play made from it, is now in its 
ninth printing, and all the printings have been 
large. “Main Street” and “Miss Lulu Bett” 
were the conspicuous first successes of their 
authors. Floyd Dell’s “ Moon-Calf” was not 
only that but a first novel as well. Mr. Dell 
recently defined a Moon-Calf as “an egotistical 
young man with a touch of intellectual lunacy.” 
Incidentally, Mr. Dell’s home town of Daven- 
port is the real Port Royal of the story. 


MRS. RINEHART, “OLD” IRV. COBB, AND OTHERS 


IGURES amazing and interesting have 

been compiled to indicate the audience 
of Mrs. Mary Roberts Rinehart. One million 
copies is the estimated total sale of “The 
Amazing Interlude,” “ Dangerous Days,’ and 
“A Poor Wise Man,” all published within the 
last three years. These are considered quite 
apart from two books of short stories pub- 
lished during the same period, which would in- 
crease the total by at least 100,000 copies more. 
During the last twelve months Mrs. Rinehart’s 
books have sold a total of 300,000 copies, 
which, with the comparatively low estimate of 
three readers to a book, would bring this part 
of her public to about a million: Her Ladies 
Home Journal audience, which perhaps may 
be considered quite separate, is 2,000,000. 
Her Saturday Evening Post audience another 
2,000,000. Her audience through McClure’s 
and the Cosmopolitan at least another million. 
Of her three plays, one of which will soon have 
four companies on the road, it is hard to 
calculate the total audience for a year, but a 
rough guess would be between a million anda 
million and a half. Her moving picture 
audience is also difficult to figure, but with 
five or six pictures now out it must at least 
duplicate her theatrical audience. 

A year or so ago the names of Mrs. Rinehart 
and Irvin S. Cobb were linked in the world old 
war of the sexes. Mrs. Rinehart presented 
the woman’s side of the case with “Isn’t That 
Just Like a ManP,” and Mr. Cobb the man’s 
side with “Oh Well, You know How Women 
















































Are!,” and the two arguments were printed in 
the same book. The complete sales of Irvin 
Cobb’s books to date is 1,000,000 copies. They 
are divided into three classes; the purely 
humorous, such as “Speaking of Operations;” 
fiction of the type of “Old Judge Priest;” and 
such farcical stories as “ The Life of the Party.” 
Of all of them, “Speaking of Operations” has 
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Station, and was there “filmed.” The play 
was first produced on October 9, 1894, in the 
New York studio of James Lawrence Breese. 
Other “first nights” were given in Boston and 
Chicago. These first audiences were dis- 
tinguished, including William Dean Howells, 
Edmund Clarence Stedman, Edward Everett 
Hale, Frank R. Stockton, Margaret Deland, 
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Arthur Scrib- 
ner, Don C. 
Seitz, John 
Alden, JohnS. 
Sargent, and 
others. When 
Doctor Hale 
greeted the 
author after 
the Boston 
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“Miss Jerry;” and it was given 650times. Mr. 
Cleveland, then the President of the United 
States, was one of the actors. “What am I to 
do?” asked the President as Alexander Black set 
up his camera in the White House. “ You are 
to sign a bill,” said the author. “I shall make 
three negatives of the action, and these will be 
blended on the screen to produce the effect of 
motion.” There was a heap of bills on the 
table and the President did as he had been 
told. Mr. Cleveland was not the only dis- 
tinguished precursor of Mary Pickford and 
Charlie Chaplin. Doctor Black had the in- 
genious audacity to persuade another President, 
Mr. McKinley, to take part in his experiments, 
and alsothe British Ambassador, Speaker ““Tom”’ 
Read, Commodore Melville, and Chauncey M. 
Depew. Mr. Depew for example, received the 
heroine of “ Miss Jerry,’’ a newspaper girl, in 
the company’s offices at the old Grand Central 





think that I did not invent it myself.” The 
first screen drama, like the others produced by 
“the picture ma: ” as Black was called in the 
go’s, was a “slow movie.”’ It was projected on 
the screen by acomplicated form of stereopticon 
with “registered” images. Where the motion 
picture machine puts on the screen fourteen or 
fifteen pictures in a second, producing the full 
illusion of motion, Doctor Black’s device put 
but four to the minute. 

The novel, good or bad, has always held 
its sway. In the past, an occasional work 
of a more serious nature appeared that, for 
some particular reason, won an unusual num- 
ber of readers. But such a book was frankly 
exceptional. It is no longer so. Of recent 
years the book of non-fiction has come to take 
its place by the side of its more frivolous 
sister as a money-winner for its author and 
publishers. No longer is the business of 
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profitable publishing confined to guess-work as 
to whether next year’s fashion in fiction is to 
run to the swashbuckling school, or the in- 
trospective school, or the novel of “way down 
East.” Tastes more varied have to be 
weighed and considered. 

Here is the result of a test of preference of 
books for Christmas buying made by the mail 
order department of a leading American 
publishing house. “What class of books 
interest you most?” was the gist of the ques- 
tion. From 300 cards returned the following 
table has been arranged showing the number 
of inquiries under each division. It will be 
noted that fiction stands, not first, but fifth 
in the list. 


1. History and Biography ............ 135 
IE ere 132 
ey re 118 
CaS Fearne 97 
LE cs Sh ee Caw Rime se ike s 96 
6. Books on Foreign Countries and Affairs. 93 
7. Books of Instruction. .............. 89 
a ree 83 
9. Industrial Books. ................ 83 
EE ee ere 78 
eee Tee 78 
ia. BooksonmArt. .......... poate wee. 71 
13. Home Making Books............... 67 
EEE Pre ee ere ere 64 
i 6 os vi hu sip naxek 47 


SOME REPRESENTATIVE WORK 


OHN MAYNARD KEYNES’S “Economic 
Consequences of the Peace,’’ H. G. Wells’s 
“Outlines of History,” and Edward Bok’s 

“The Americanization of Edw rd Bok” may be 
selected for the moment as examples of recent 
successes that illustrate the catholicism of the 
new reading taste. Could three outstanding 
books well be picked indicating a greater 
variety? 

“What’s the use of trying to go to the 
Capitol?” was a remark frequently heard in 
Washington a year ago last winter. “Every 
time you start up the hill you fall over a 
Senator reading “Economic Consequences of 
the Peace.” Judgment in selection plays its 
part in the success of some books; at other 
times it is a matter of sheer luck. Luck 
certainly had a share in the American launching 
of “Economic Consequences of the Peace.” 
One day the publisher of the book was called 
up on the telephone by a friend who said: 


“So and So, who is just back from Europe, 
says there is a book by an Englishman named 
John Maynard Keynes who was with the 
British representatives at the Peace Confer- 
ence.” “I’ll take it” said the publisher. 
That was the casual start of the American 
edition of a work that was for a time the 
most vehemently discussed in the land. The 
first edition of 4,000 copies was a generous 
estimate for a book of this nature by an 
absolutely unknown author. It was more 
than generous; it was rash. But it happened 
to come at a time of political issue. The 
financiers took it up. The book shops that 
had scoffed at it when it had been offered to 
them in advance of publication clamored 
for copies and their messengers dared the 
various blizzards that marked the winter of 
1919-20 in order to obtain them. Individual 
houses of the Wall Street district sent orders 
for ten, twenty-five, or fifty copies for distribu- 
tion to friends or customers. 

It is an unusual achievement when a novel 
retailing at $2 makes its way into the select 
class that sells 50,000 copies or more. Con- 
sider how much more difficult the task must 
be when it is the question of a work in two 
volumes and retailing at $10.50. Yet that is 
substantially the story of H. G. Wells’s “Out- 
lines of History.”” Perhaps something of this 
success is due to the hold that Wells has had 
for years upon the American reading. public. 
“Mr. Britling Sees It Through,” with its sale 
of 245,000 copies already menttioned, heads the 
list of Wells’s successes, but the sale of almost 
all his novels goes on steadily. 

Some one has summed up “The American- 
ization of Edward Bok” as a book that has sold 
against prejudice. Here was a man who as 
the editor of a widely distributed woman’s 
magazine had wielded an enormous influence 
for a generation. It was an influence at 
which reactionary men laughed and a shadowy 
personality which they derided. Yet men and 
not women have made the sale of “The 
Americanization of Edward Bok.” Preaching 
the joy and gospel of labor, it has had an 
immense influence upon work throughout the 
country. Many men in control of great 
industries have considered it a book expedient 
to give to their managers and department 
heads. Clergymen have found in it the 
inspiration for sermons. The first edition 
was exhausted the day of publication, and 
the book has already run through six editions. 
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FLYING THE MAIL 


Experiences of the Men Who Fly the Air Mail Planes, as 
Told by One of the Oldest Pilots in the Air Mail Service 


REporRTED By DONALD WILHELM 


. This article is written upon the thought, background and experience of mail pilots, among them 
Randolph Gilham Page, one of the oldest pilots in the service, who is now, after some eight years of 
war-time and commercial flying in America and France, in charge of trying out mail pilots chosen 
from a long waiting list, before they are given pouches to carry. The article in the main is derived, 
however, from official records, notably of crashes—for every crash in the Mail Service means an 
official investigation! In addition the conclusions regarding the science of aviation, the use of wire- 
less and other instruments, and much of the substance of the article is the product of much reporting 
and interviewing of authorities in the Air Mail Service, the Army Air Service, and mail and pilots 
themselves. It has been checked and approved by some of these authorities —THE EpiTors. 


HE only time I have ever crashed a factors. Then we can hurdle storms and 
ship completely in seven years of clouds and mountains. 

pretty continuous flying here and I followed the Long Island Railroad past the 
abroad, in both military and com- Belmont Race track, keeping Jamaica on the 
mercial work, was the second time I__left, and leaving behind the humpy morainal 














set out to fly the mail between mass of Long Island reaching off 
New York and Bellefonte, Penn- to the east, to merge with the 
sylvania, the first leg on the run “< The Air Mail Service Atlantic. On the regular course, 
to Chicago. is an important initial I swung over the lower end of 

It was clearenough when J took step in the direction of Central Park, up high enough 
off from Hazelhurst Field, Long commercial flying.” to make little old New York, 
Island, that winter morning. | —PRESIDENT HARDING with all its skyscrapers that 
couldn’t rise high and steer a seem so big below, look 
dead-straight course, as we shall like a cluttered and _ helpless 


soon be doing, no matter night or the weather, country hamlet. And it looks that way from 
with the wireless directing us to a degree all the air—it looks as if you could smash 
the way. Then flying the mail will be morea it with one bomb, which is reason enough for 
science than an art, with fewer indeterminate some western pilots saying that all New 
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Yorkers should fly —as a cure for their pro- 
vincialism! 

Then | hit it across the Hudson, over the 
flat plains of New Jersey, and headed for the 
jumbled peaks of the Alleghanies. 

I was out about an hour—about a hundred 
miles—when | ran into fog, which has a habit 
sometimes of hanging on like the old man of 
the sea. | found I couldn’t swing direct over 
Mauch Chunk and Sunbury, and on into Belle- 
fonte. It happens that way when you are 
traveling so fast—here the weather is fine, but 
the next minute you strike fog or rain or snow. 
] had to turn southward, over Easton, Bethle- 
hem, and Allentown, intending to bowl the jack 
up the Susquehanna between the mountains. 

But when you get in there, things get in- 
teresting! 

You can go through Woodward Pass, quit- 
ting the Pennsylvania tracks, where you must 
have quite a bit of altitude. You can run 
up the river, with your wheels just above the 
water, if the fog is very low, to Lock Haven, 
then down the valley and into Bellefonte. 
Or you can pick up a railroad near Sunbury, 
whose landmark is a lot of little islands, and 
wind through. But that’s an awful course— 
if you’re flying a D-H4, you haven’t more than 
fifty feet to spare on each wing and have to 
bank at seventy degrees to make some of the 
bends. 

Well, to make it short, | got in there among 


_the mountains and the fog got so thick | 
couldn’t see my wing tips. 


That worries you, 
if you think about it—it’s worse than being 
high, lost in cloud, where you're relatively 
safe. Soon I had lost all idea of direction; 
my horizon was gone and my compass was 
spinning. It was then that | spotted a hole in 
the wall and went down, to get my bearings. 

I got down to about 1,500 feet, where | 
could make out the trees below. Then, in a 
flash, the fog closed under. It was useless to 
try to straighten out—I knew | was a‘thousand 
feet below the tops of those mountains. If | 
tried to climb, | figured, or took a chance 
and ‘flew straight on, the probabilities were 
ten to one I’d strike full on. 

There was nothing to do—I was in for a 
crash! 

I held her nose up and let her settle, and 
things began to happen. 

First | hit a tree a wallop and the tips of my 
right wings were gone. She side-slipped then, 
down the mountain side till the earth reared up. 
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I cut my switches, ducked my head, and 
struck. 

First in order were tree tops, next a thump 
and a woven wire fence. She went at it and 
went right through it, gathering four posts 
in the bargain, then flopped with a jerk that 
yanked the wind out of me over a ditch and 
straight at a tool house by the railroad. There 
was another crash, but I was on my way, 
leaving my wings behind me. Then | rolled, 
still tangled up with that fence. 

That was all. j 

] gathered up the mail, had a smoke, and 
the wire from Bellefonte a bit later, to the 
chief of operations in Washington, said, ‘Page 
crashed at 8:40. Account no_ visibility, 
fog being right on the ground. Ship a washout. 
Pilot unhurt.” 

On that same run, which, thanks to the 
way the Susquehanna breeds fogs, is the 
most troublesome in the Service, another pilot 
crashed. 

He dodged storms all the way from 7,000 
feet to fifty, all the way from the Delaware 
to the Lehigh, and “came out at 5,000 feet. . . 
At this time the clouds had dropped to 4,000 
feet or so. I dived down, found no ceiling 
and climbed back up again. ] struck 
the trees, with my last six cylinders quitting, 
and the nose quite high. The plane immedi- 
ately dropped down to a thirty-degree angle, 
flew through branches a short distance, then 
turned over almost upside down and fell to 
the ground.” 


A RECORD OF SAFETY 


UT you might judge from these authentic 
bits that all mail pilots do is crash! 
There you’d be wrong. You can nearly al- 
ways get down at the cost of a crash—not one 
mail pilot has ever fallen out of the sky— 
but every crash means an official investigation 
from the records of which these narratives are 
derived. There are, to be sure, forced landings, 


_after which the pilots often rise again. But 


our crashes are few—we have none at all for 
weeks at a time. The figures are in—we have 
lost altogether, in three years of flying, and 
we are flying now more than 6,000 miles a 
day, only twelve pilots, not half so many per- 
sons as were killed in one train wreck only the 
other day, yet, when this is read, we shall have 
flown the mail more than two millions of 
miles. 

My thought is that crashes are particularly 























interesting because men are always interesting 
in emergencies. 

Inevitably things happen when you are, 
at the rate sometimes of two miles a minute 
and even more, eliminating distance up and 
down as well as horizontally! The air, in 
other words, has its surprises. Thus, two Army 
fliers recently were forced down by the weight 
of sleet and snow, high in the Alleghanies. 
They struck a bed of trees, broke through into 
the clearing and a prominent local moonshiner, 
with a bottle in each hand, was waiting there 
for them! 

One foggy day Allison was hitting along, 
flying very low, and, he reported, “a big tree 
loomed up 100 feet ahead of me. I zoomed 
the ship as much as possible but the landing 
gear caught in the top of that tree. The ship 
was slowed down considerably but broke 
through without falling. | next saw what | 
took to be a field’’—a field, he thought, from 
which, after looking over the damage, he might 
rise again—“but just when I was about to 
attempt a landing on it, | spotted a rail fence 
squarely across the middle of it. I gave the 
ship the gun and cleared it.’””’ Next came a 
tree, and he cleared that! Then a row of trees! 
He couldn’t clear them. He adds: “I cut the 
switches, braced myself against the cowling 
and ’”’—landed upabruptly but not disastrously! 

“After the crash | walked back less than 
100 yards and the row of trees | struck was 
completely invisible through that fog.” 


AIRPLANE REPAIRS 


UCH crashes do not mean that the ships 

aredonefor. In nine times out of ten they 
are, at fairly small cost, repaired—the upkeep 
of each ship is estimated at $1,000 a year. 
The six with which we started the Air Mail 
are still flying; there are a dozen that have 
gone 50,000 miles and are still going. And 
we know that when the wireless is used con- 
tinuously for range-finding and the locating 
of fields, crashes will be fewer because our 
engines run smoothly for hours at a time, 
perform best high up, at even speed, and, even 
now, a very small proportion of forced landings 
are due to engine trouble—in 1920 six of the 
pilots flew in eight months an aggregate of 
516 trips with a total of 112,469 miles with 
only nine forced landings due to engine trouble. 
Just why the wireless will improve our records, 
which now with no more than legitimate pride 
one may safely say excel any other records 
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made anywhere in the world in commercial 
flying, may be suggested by the following. 

In June, a year ago, a large Martin twin- 
motor plane left Cleveland at three o'clock 
in the afternoon with the mail for Chicago. 
In the course of the flight our Cleveland station 
picked up the plane by wireless and trans- 
mitted a warning to it, indicating that a storm © 
from the lower Lakes was on the way. The 
radio operator on board—it is not even neces- 
sary to carry such an operator—at once got 
into touch with Naval stations for further de- 
tails as to velocity and direction of the wind, 
with the result that the plane landed at Bryan, 
Ohio, took on additional gas and oil, and an 
hour later ran into the storm. The lightning 
discharges were so near that the amplifier 
of the radio set was paralyzed, the operator 
had to remove his radio helmet, and the 
antennae absorbed so great a current that he 
reeled it in until the storm had passed. By 
that time darkness had set in. Accordingly 
the operator sent out an S. O. S. call to the 
stations about Chicago asking that the field 
manager be called at the phone number given, 
and told to set out landing flares. In a few 
minutes seven amateur and regular radio 
operators called the field, and the plane set 
down safely on the field accordingly. 

This method of using wireless is by no means 
so simple or effective as other methods now 
developed, but the incident suffices to illus- 
trate what can be accomplished in improving 
Air Mail speed and regularity, when one con- 
siders my experience one day, on the Washing- 
ton-New York run. 


DODGING BALTIMORE SKYSCRAPERS 


LEFT Washington in clear weather. But 

at Laurel, only a few miles away, the fog 
closed in. I flew low along the Baltimore & 
Ohio tracks and then southwest to pick up 
the Pennsylvania tracks, but | couldn’t stay 
on them because I couldn’t see them. A little 
more south, then, and back again toward 
Baltimore. I tried three times before I got 
past Baltimore that day. The first time, | 
thought I was still below the city when | 
found myself dodging buildings coming so 
fast it made you feel they were being thrown 
at you. There was one especially that seemed 
to have a special grievance. The second time 


I met it coming, as if from around a corner, 
I was so near | could almost. touch it with my 
hand. 


I could see the windows plainly. | 
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reached to cut my switches, but cut only one 
and settled over the top all right. The next 
time, I took to the sky—you feel safer up 
there—personally I always feel safer than | 
do in dodging buildings, street corners, traffic 
cops, and pedestrians in a taxi. I climbed up 
a thousand feet, dropped down above Aberdeen 
planning to run up the Delaware. I missed a 
three-masted schooner at anchor, dodged a 
tramp steamer, and was bowling along when 
three cylinders cut out. I wanted to land but 
couldn’t see to make a landing. A bit later 
the engine picked up and | went up through a 
hole in the fog, into a rain storm, and on 
until I was dodging skyscrapers again, over 
Philadelphia. But that didn’t last long. My 
motor cut out. It looked like a roof or a 
street for a landing. But it picked up again. 
It played that joke twice. And the second 
time I went down, to land safely, as luck 
would have it, on a corner lot, in the heart of 
the city. There wasn’t enough power left in 
that ship to taxi it off the sidewalk. And al- 
though it may seem hard to believe, while it 
was only twenty minutes past noon the fog and 
rain were so thick that automobiles had their 
headlights burning. 


HOW PILOTS ARE PICKED 


BVIOUSLY, the Air Mail doesn’t want 
the stunter. In fact, a quite new aspect 
has been given commercial flying in America 


by the studied and scheduled regularity of 


the mail. It doesn’t want the cadet. 

We pick our men from a long waiting list. 
We prefer men who have flown different kinds 
of machines and have been flying more or 
less continuously—a year’s absence from the 
air, we find, robs a man of skill. Always 
the pilots must have had at least 600 hours 
in the air. Then it falls to one of us—it now 
falls to me—to take him up in a machine with 
dual control, get him into close quarters, and 
see how well he wriggles out. Then, after 
as much practice as he wants in taking off 
and landing in the close quarters of our fields, 
he is sent out to trail a regular flier on a regular 
mail run before he carries the mail. 

Sometimes men with remarkable paper re- 
cords fall down badly—hardly half of the men 
tried out ever ‘fly the mail. On the basis of 
hours in the air the Army in peace-time has 
lost twice as many pilots in cross-country 
flying as the Air Mail has lost. The Navy 


has lost fewer than the Army, thanks to flying 
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over water. It may be that our passion for 
regularity and schedule—mail pilots take off 
no matter what the weather is and make their 
daily run if they can see a mile away—is a 
factor in our record, which excels in point 
of loss of life to hours flown both the mail 
records of England and Canada. The aim 
of the Mail Service and the training are differ- 
ent, of course, from those of the Army, in 
which a crash may be a consideration and 
test of nerve whereas the same crash in the 
Mail Service might cause the discharge of 
a pilot. 


THROUGH AN ELECTRICAL STORM 


eigecongy JAMES C. EDGERTON, 
an Army flier by training, who carried 
the mail on the first trip from New York to 
Washington and, next day, on the first from 
Washington to New York, was the first mail 
pilot to demonstrate, six days after the service 
was started, that the Air Mail can plug through 
an electrical storm. “I left Philadelphia,’ 
he says, “at 12:30, and was soon hitting into a 
storm coming up from the Susquehanna. 
My training up to that time had indicated 
that it would be disastrous to fly into a storm 
of that character. It would tear a plane to 
pieces, we had been told. The lightning 
would get you, and all that. But before | 
knew it | was riding a pretty fractious steed and 
telling myself, ‘Well, anyway, if the Air Mail 
is going to last, it’s up to some of us to take 
the chance.’ 

“Up about a mile, with clouds below and no 
sight of land, I hit into the centre of the black 
clouds ahead, up above Havre de Grace. A 
storm like that comes at you like a big black 
monster, with four feet. It was bumpy for a 
minute, then steady, and then that plane did 
more stunts than | could describe in a week. 
It shook all over, trembling and quivering 
as if some big brute had got hold of it by the 
tail and was mixing it up to get a pure solution. 
It stood on its nose, then on beams’ ends, 


and when | hit the vortex, not only was the 


lightning crashing so that it boomed and 
blinded one and you forgot you had an engine, 
but the rain and hail hammered so hard | had 
to duck my head under the cowl. 

“Well, 1 wiggled out of that and climbed 
to 10,000 feet—the ship’s ceiling was 15,000. 
But the storm clouds were then way up higher. 

“| hit it again. It was black. Everything 
was black—I couldn’t see my wing tips, or 
































even read my instruments. But I ducked 
my head, slowed down the engine to about 
1,100 revolutions, so the hail and rain wouldn’t 
chew up the propeller more than necessary, 
and went at it. 

“It was a bit rough! 

“Still, forty-five minutes later | came out of 
it near Camp Meade, almost exactly, as luck 
would have it,on my compass course, | 
landed at Washington all right, but the pro- 
peller and the leading edge of the wings looked 
as if rats and squirrels had been chewing them, 
and the plane was soaked clear through. 

“But that was nothing compared with some 
of the storms the fellows have weathered 
since.” 


BLIZZARDS AND TORNADOES 


COTT plugged through from New York 

to Washington the day of last year’s 
big blizzard, when not a railroad wheel was 
turning. “It wasn’t bad,” he says. “I 
steered by compass to Aberdeen, and landed 
in the snow for more gas and oil, then came 
on.” And Harris went through the 1920 
tornado that hit Illinois and Ohio and cost 
more than 100 lives. “I had nice sailing 
from Cleveland to Bryan,” he says. “But 
beyond there it began to get rough and bumpy 
upstairs. I ran into the worst rain and hail 
storm | ever hit, near Gary. For about five 
minutes I couldn’t see anything, not even 
the instruments on the dashboard in front of 
me. The wind was blowing about forty miles 
an hour and the motor sputtered and missed 
and | thought of how cold Lake Michigan under 
me would feel. The way the lightning was 
flashing was something fearful, but I guess, 
from the papers, I was as safe in the air as the 
people on the ground. Anyway, | sat tight 
hoping to reach the other side of the storm. 
Well, I reached the other side, where there was 
a heavy downpour of rain from a higher cloud, 
but the visibility was delightfully better. 
Within ten minutes | landed at Grant Park, 
Chicago, in beautiful sunshine. They said 
the storm passed over Maywood and they 
were worrying about me. | arrived at 1:50, 
as the card will show. The mail left New York 
at 7 A. M.” 

Now pardon his bit of pride: “I think that is 
pretty good time for mail from New York 
to Chicago, eh what? And anyway, the Air 
Mail went through when trains, street cars, 
and automobiles were held up.” 


Flying the Mail 
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“Old Pop” Anglin, as the Service dubs 
him, ducked under a storm one day and took 
to flying low on the run to Bellefonte. He 
was winding along the railroad through Penns 
Creek Valley when he lost the railroad because 
of the fog! “I was right down on the tracks,” 
he said, “hitting it along, when the tracks 
dived through a tunnel. I considered there 
wasn’t room for me to go through that tunnel, 
and thanked the Lord for an Immelman turn. 
I missed the blooming tunnel by less than half 
the thickness of a camel’s hair. And then | 
lost not only the tunnel but the railroad. | 
thought of the man who lost the house that 
fit his key, but I found it! I circled around 
and got a newstart and hopped right over that 
tunnel and got a good dinner in Bellefonte.” 

One of the twelve pilots we lost, and one of 
the best the Service ever had—one who re- 
fused to bow before any kind of weather— 
Robinson—lost his life from a chance less than 
that. He was tripped, one clear bright day, 
by a wire stretched between mountains across 
the Susyuehanna. A fisherman saw him— 
saw his plane, running fast, trip up and crash, 
in a tail spin. 


A CRASH IN THE ROCKIES 


N THE big Western country, with its far 

reaches, still the mail must go! There 

“Jim” Murray, high up above the Rockies, 
also crashed. 

“T followed,” he says, “the course of the 
Union Pacific rather closely from Rocky 
Springs to Walcott, Wyoming. At that place 
I left the railroad and flew toward Elk Moun- 
tain, the only clear spot | could make out 
anywhere along the whole range opening 
toward the east.” 

It’s a big mountain, 12,500 feet high. 

“The summit of it,” he goes on, “as well as 
the entire Medicine Bow Range,”—which is a 
black-and-white range of mountains, the black 
parts of which are forests and the white, snow- 
covered rocks—‘“ was invisible in clouds. But 
the gap just south of the mountain, to the 
north of which is high, rough country, seemed 
to afford the only chance of my getting through. 
I flew under the bank of clouds, and almost 
at once found myself in a heavy snow storm. 
I was then perhaps halfway across the range, 
which is, roughly, fifteen miles wide at this 
point. Then | made a quarter turn to the 
right and flew south for a few minutes toward 
where there seemed to be more light and less 
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snow, all the while climbing away from the 
snow-covered mountains below.” 

The snow thickened. He wanted, he says, to 
turn back. “But,” he reported, “that was im- 
possible. My only plan now was to try to pass 
the storm and trust to getting through the re- 
mainder of the pass, down into Laramie Plain.” 

He turned eastward again, gradually climb- 
ing, full engine, with the machine slowing, 
the snow increasing, and the trees inching 
upcloser. “Then,” he continues, “I saw that | 
could not possibly outclimb the slope ahead. 
The jig was up.” 

He settled and crashed. 

“Almost at once,” he goes on, “I started to 
walk eastward, carrying the machine compass. 
But that was useless—it had been broken in 
the crash. It was getting dark while I walked 
through two feet of snow in what | judged to be 
slightly north of east. I walked for an hour 
and a quarter and struck a lake. There | 
spent the night. 


“| again started east with the sun, at day- 
break. I found a shack, not far from my 
resting place beneath a cedar tree, and dis- 
covered from a book that the lake was Sand 
Lake. As it was still snowing heavily, | 
decided to face toward the town of Arlington, 
which is fourteen miles away, rather than 
risk the hike through, directly eastward, with 
nothing to eat.” 

A while later he removed his flying suit and 
boots which were heavy and not designed for 
walking, carried them for a mile, thenabandoned 
them, with his address in a pocket. 

It was three o’clock when he walked into 
Arlington and learned he would have to drive 
six miles to phone Cheyenne. 

It should be added, too, that when a crew 
went to get his plane, there were bear tracks 
in the snow around it. 

Bears, and other members of the animal 
world, had been out to inspect this new monster 
from the air! 


THE MEN WHO ‘“‘STANDARDIZED” 
AUTOMOBILE PARTS 


How Howard E. Coffin, Coker F. Clarkson, Henry Souther and 
Others Introduced “‘ Standardization” in the Automobile Industry 


By JOHN K. BARNES 


This article is the third of a series on the automobile in- 
dustry, dealing primarily with the leading characters 


R. HOWARD E. COFFIN, now 

vice-president of the Hudson 

Motor Car Company, received a 

telephone call one morning offer- 

ing him the nomination for vice- 

president of the Society of Automobile En- 

gineers. Mr. Coffin asked if it would require 

any effort or time, and when assured that it 

would not, said that he would accept. 

days later he was called again and informed that 
he had been elected president of the society. 

At that time the Society of Automobile 

Engineers was composed of about three 

hundred members. It had been organized 


by that far-seeing publisher, Mr. Horace M. 
Swetland, and nursed by him through a 
struggling infancy. But it had not yet made 
any record of great accomplishment and it had 
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no funds. It had a valuable good-will, how- 
ever, and Mr. Coffin saw great opportunities 
for it. Urged by Mr. Swetland, he engaged 
Mr. Coker F. Clarkson, secretary of the 
Mechanical Branch of the Association of 
Licensed Automobile Manufacturers, as gen- 
eral manager, promising him a salary of five 
thousand dollars a year for two years. When 
the new president reported this move at 
the first meeting of the board of directors of the 
society, he met with considerable opposition 
from the doubting Thomases. At the next 
meeting one of the board brought in a chart 
showing how many years of normal growth 
it would take before the society could meet Mr. 
Clarkson’s salary. By that time, however, 
some of the other directors had caught a little 
of the spirit of Mr. Coffin and Mr. Swetland, 
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and the renascence of the Society of Automo- 
bile Engineers started. 

Mr. Henry Souther was next interested in 
the plans for the society. He had been in 
charge of the experimental and testing labo- 
ratory established by the Mechanical Branch 
of the A. L. A. M., at Hartford, Conn., in 
1905. From then until the time of his death 
during the war, he continued an inspirational 
force among engineers in the automobile in- 
dustry. These three men—Howard E. Coffin, 
Coker F. Clarkson, and Henry Souther—aided 
by Mr. Swetland and others, started the 
Society of Automobile Engineers on its new 
course of usefulness to the automobile industry. 
The plans which they put into effect were 
really a continuation of the work which had 
been started in the Mechanical Branch of the 
A. L. A. M. Mr. Coffin had been chairman 
of the committee on tests of that branch. 
Other members of that committee were John 
Wilkinson, who designed and built the Franklin 
air-cooled car, Hiram P. Maxim, son of Sir 
Hiram Maxim, and Charles B. King, who 
made and ran the first gasolene automobile 
on the streets of Detroit. This committee, 
with Mr. Souther as consulting engineer, had 
little more than started its work when the 
1907 panic came and its appropriation was 
cut, never to be restored. These men saw an 
opportunity to carry on this same work in the 
S. A. E. when Mr. Coffin accepted the presi- 
dency of that society in 1910. 

One of the interesting incidental develop- 
ments from the joint efforts of this early 
engineering committee was the invention of the 
Maxim silencer for guns. The committee 
was working on mufflers for automobile 
exhausts and during one of its sessions some 
one remarked that it would seem possible to 
apply the same principle to muffling the sound 
of the explosion in a firearm. At the next 
meeting Mr. Maxim brought his silencer and 
demonstrated its use before the members of the 
committee. 

One of the important contributions of this 
committee to the automobile industry was the 
standardizing of screw threads. The auto- 
mobile needed a finer pitched screw than was 
being made at that time in order to give 
greater friction and prevent bolts and screws 
from being jarred loose so easily. To-day the 
A. L. A. M. screw thread standards, adopted 
and revised by the S. A. E., are universally 
accepted. 


The Men Who “Standardized”? Automobile Parts 
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“Standardization” is the word generally 
applied to the contribution to the automobile 
industry with which Mr. Coffin’s name is 
particularly identified. That word is some- 
thing of a misnomer, for it implies the fixing 
of standards for all time, while what has been 
done is the adoption of what might better be 
called “accepted practices,’ or standards 
subject to change and improvement as the 
engineering art of the industry progresses. 
Mr. Coffin is known as the father of “stand- 
ardization,’ although by no means was he 
alone responsible for it. He was one of those 
who first saw the value of it and was instru- 
mental in getting others to believe in it and in 
getting it done. The importance of stand- 
ardization is appreciated when one realizes 
that it is the thing that makes quantity pro- 
duction at low cost possible. 


THE COOPERATIVE SPIRIT 


TANDARDIZATION in the automobile 
industry would have been difficult of ac- 
complishment if there had not been that coéper- 
ative spirit in the industry which was dealt with 
in the previous article of this series. That spirit 
was fostered in the Society of Automobile 
Engineers. It is one of the outstanding 
features of the entire industry to-day. 

The membership of the Society of Auto- 
mobile Engineers jumped from 310 in 1910 to 
899 in 1911." It absorbed the Mechanical 
Branch of the A. L. A. M., and took over its 
work. To-day the S. A. E. has more than 
five thousand members. Its name is now the 
Society of Automotive Engineers, and it con- 
cerns itself not only with the engineering 
problems in the automobile, but in the air- 
plane, the motor boat, the tractor, and the 
gas engine fields as well. 

The man who led this organization into its 
present period of usefulness was a student at 
the University of Michigan at Ann Arbor in 
I1co2. That was in the days of the early 
infancy of the automobile industry—less than 
twenty years ago. He had built an auto- 
mobile as part of his thesis work in college. 
When Mr. Fred. L. Smith, of the Olds Motor 
Works of Detroit, went over to Ann Arbor 
to see if he could employ an engineer, Dean 
Cooley of the engineering school recommended 
Coffin to him. Coffin at the time was doing 
some summer school work and had no desire to 
leave it, but he agreed to come to Detroit and 
talk with Mr. Smith about the job. When 
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he got there he found that he was expected 
to take it; Mr. Smith had settled the whole 
thing. So Coffin took charge of the engineer- 
ing experimental work at the Detroit plant 
of the Olds Motor Works. A few years later 
he became chief engineer of the company. 

In 1906, Mr. Roy D. Chapin, Mr. Coffin, 
Mr. Frederick O. Bezner, and Mr. J. J. Brady, 
all department heads at the Olds Motor Works, 
decided to start in the business for themselves. 
Mr. Chapin went to California to interest some 
of his friends in the proposition. While on 
Catalina Island, one day, he received a wire- 
less message from San Francisco from E. R. 
Thomas, the producer of the famous Thomas 
Flier, asking Chapin if he would not come to 
see him. In the Bohemian Club in San 
Francisco, one evening, the plans were laid 
for a new automobile company to turn out 
cars which the Thomas organization was to 
sell. Thomas and Chapin left San Francisco 
on the last train East the night before the 
earthquake. They were met by the other 
men in Chicago where the plans for the new 
company were completed. Thomas wanted 
them to use an idle plant of his in Buffalo, but 
they convinced him that Detroit was going to 
be the centre of the industry. 


THE EVOLUTION OF A GREAT COMPANY 


ESIGNS for a new car were made and with 
the blue-prints of this car and a contract 


-with the E. R. Thomas Company to take the 


entire output, Mr. Chapin went to see Mr. 
Theodore H. Buhl, a director of the First 
National Bank of Detroit, regarding a loan on 
the stock of the company. Thomas was put- 
ting in a large sum of money, and Chapin, 
Coffin, Bezner, and Brady were each taking a 
block of the stock that was larger than their 
limited resources would pay for. They wanted 
to borrow the balance they needed by giving 
the stock as security for a loan. Mr. Buhl 
sent them to Mr. Alexander McPherson, the 


conservative Scotch president of the bank.. 


The result was one of those clear-visioned 
actions on the part of Detroit bankers that 
have done much to make that city the centre 
of a great industry. Based on confidence in 
the young men alone and Thomas’s connection 
with the venture, the loan was granted. In 
the first year they turned out five hundred 
cars and the profits were more than the 
capital invested. That was the beginning of 
the Thomas-Detroit Company, later the Chal- 
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mers-Detroit, out of which sprang the present 
Hudson Motor Car Company. 

This company started by these young men 
in 1906, like most of the automobile com- 
panies of that time, was purely an assembling 
concern. The motors were contracted for 
from one manufacturer, the transmissions from 
another, the bodies and all the other parts, 
down to the bolts and washers, from other 
“parts-makers.” To some degree that has 
continued to be the situation in the industry 
ever since. There is no company to-day that 
makes all the parts of a motor car; it would ‘ 
not be economical to do so. Back in those 
days all the parts were made according to the 
peculiar specifications of each company. When 
the 1907 panic came, this produced serious 
results in the industry. A manufacturer who 
was making bolts, or washers, or tubing, or 
some other minor but necessary part of a car, 
according to the specifications of the company 
using those parts, would fail for instance, 
and no other company was equipped to pro- 
duce those parts according to the same speci- 
fications. Before the parts could be secured 
some other concern would have to make 
tools and jigs, or possibly build entirely new 
machinery for their production. Meanwhile, 
all of the more important parts for the car 
might have been delivered. The assembly 
could not go forward, however, nor cars be 
turned out, for want of a certain sized bolt or 
washer or small bit of tubing. 

And such a situation did not apply only 
in hard times when concerns were failing. 
It applied at all times. Production might 
be stopped due to difficulties of transportation 
which would interfere with the delivery of 
certain parts, or because one parts maker 
would fall down on an order for one reason or 
another. The small companies suffered more 
than the large in this respect as they could not 
distribute their orders for single parts as the 
large companies could. And they were also hit 
harder because of the higher cost of having 
things made according to special specifications. 
The steel mills were clogged with a mass of 
small special orders each requiring—and nec- 
essarily awaiting—its turn for separate run. 
Special brands, secret processes, mysterious 
ingredients, delays in delivery, and high 
prices, were the rule with the steel salesmen. 

Tire manufacturers had millions invested 
in plant and mould equipment, and no two 
brands would fit on the same wheel rim. It 




















can be imagined that “standardization,” with 
a wholesale scrapping of individual trade 
practices along with hundreds of thousands in 
production equipment, was by no means an 
easy achievement. But half the time in some 
accessory plants was being lost tearing down 
and setting up tools to meet the endless and 
useless variations in material demands. De- 
liveries were months behind schedule, quantity 
production was impossible, delays were costly 
and prices were high. 


THE “STANDARDS COMMITTEE” 


HIS was the situation in the motor-car 
industry after ten years of more rapid 
growth than had ever taken place in any other 
industry. At the first meeting of the Society 
of Automobile Engineers after Mr. Coffin was 
> oni president, he said: “Our members, as 
gineers, are responsible for nine tenths of the 
production troubles and much of the needless 
expense entailed in the manufacture of motor- 
cars. Every purchasing department in the 
business is seriously hampered in its work by 
the utter lack of uniformity in material speci- 
fications which are being passed on to it by our 
engineering departments. Every individual 
engineering department is at present a law unto 
itself in nearly all matters touching design and 
the preparation of specifications. Individual- 
ity of design is one thing and should be 
encouraged. Individuality in specifications 
is largely useless and should be restricted 
within reasonable limits. Nine times out of 
ten it is not the unavoidable act of Providence 
which delays the output—it is the irrespon- 
sible draftsman or designer who is permitted 
to draw upon his imagination for specifications 
throughout the entire range of theoretical 
possibilities.” 

A “standards committee’ was appointed 
with Henry Souther as chairman. It was 
divided into many sub-committees, each work- 
ing along special lines. Representatives of 
manufacturing companies in the various lines 
were placed on these sub-committees in order 
to secure their advice and codperation. 

At the time this standardization work was 
started, one company making lock washers for 
the automobile trade was being called upon to 
supply eight hundred different kinds to be 
used with bolts of only three or four different 
diameters. This one plant had to have eight 
hundred sets of producing dies for these alone. 
Sixteen hundred sizes of steel tubing were 
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being specified by automobile makers; one 
company alone was using eighty different 
sizes. The Standards Committee has re- 
duced these to sixteen standard sizes of lock 
washers and seventeen standard sizes of steel 
tubing with thirteen different degrees of 
thicknesses. Among the many other things 
which it has done has been the establishment 
of standard sizes for magneto bases so that any 
make of magneto can be used interchangeably. 
It has recommended standard sizes for car- 
bureter flanges forthe same reason, and a uniform 
pitch of screw for radiator caps so that any cap 
of the proper diameter will fit any radiator. 
The most important single accomplishment 
of the committee has probably been the es- 
tablishment of standard specifications for alloy 
steels. Due to the experiments and _ tests 
of this committee, it has combined and reduced 
the number of alloy steels used in motor-car 
manufacture from about two hundred and 
thirty to less than fifty. These special steels 
have all been given numbers and can be 
ordered by the automobile companies simply 
by number. The steel companies now carry 
in stock those numbers for which there is the 
greatest demand. This is an advantage that 
all makers of materials or parts for motor- 
cars, tractors, motor-boats, gas engines, and 
airplanes enjoy due to the establishment 
of the S. A. E. standards. They know within 
certain limits what they are likely to be 
called upon to supply to these industries, and 
they can be prepared to meet the demand. 
Only a few of the “standards” and “ recom- 
mended practices” established by the S. 
A. E. “standards committee” h: : been 
touched on here. More than two hundred 
materials and motor-car parts have been thus 
standardized. The results of this work are 
combined in the S. A. E. handbook, a loose- 
leaf publication of three hundred and fifty 
pages, the “bible” of the automotive engineer. 
This is always at the right hand of the designing 
engineer and saves him time and effort in ad- 
dition to keeping his specifications of parts 
that can just as well be uniform in ac- 
cordance with the best recognized current 
practice. The Society of Automotive En- 
gineers has no power to enforce its standards, 
but the companies, with few exceptions, have 
always been glad to adopt them, even when it 
has involved considerable initial expense to 
them in making changes. They know it means 
saving in the long run. 
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The saving in money, time, and effort due 
to the establishment of these standards is 
impossible to estimate but it is large. Their 
influence, however, reaches far beyond this, 


as has been pointed out by Mr. Karl W. ° 


Zimmerschied, vice-president of the General 
Motors Corporation, who was chairman of the 
“standards committee” in 1915. “The most 
potent single factor in the brilliant rise of the 
mechanical industry of America” he said, 
“is the almost universal adoption of the 
principles of interchangeable manufacture. 
There are underlying economic reasons for the 
opportunities which have arisen continually 
before us, but no nation with so few skilled 
mechanics as ours would ever have taken 
advantage of these opportunities so ade- 
quately without possessing the genius to con- 
ceive the idea of assembling things from parts 
wholly produced by automatic machinery. Nor 
could even such genius have brought success 
had the final conception failed to include the 
masterly yet simple provision that all such 
automatically produced parts should be so 
alike as to be perfectly interchangeable from 
one assembly to another. 

“Given this system in its present stage of 
development,” Mr. Zimmerschied continued, 
“problems of vast quantity production at 
remarkably low costs, of easy and rapid as- 
sembling, and of inexpensive maintenance 
become fascinating play. The seeming mir- 
acles of such intricate though widespread pro- 
ducts as the sewing machine, the harvester, the 
talking machine, the dollar watch, and the 
automob'e, become but the obvious fruits of a 
natural: olution.” 


IS STANDARDIZATION A GOOD THING P 


ANOTHER view of this attractive picture 

of quantity production made possible by 
standardization was touched upon by Herbert 
Hoover in one of his speeches before he became 
Secretary of Commerce. “We must take ac- 
count,” Mr. Hoover said, “of the tendencies of 
our present repetitive industries to eliminate 
the creative instinct in their workers, to 
narrow their field of craftsmanship, to discard 
entirely the contribution to industry that could 
be had from their minds as well as from their 


hands. Indeed, if we are to secure the develop- 


ment of our people, we cannot permit the 


dulling of these sensibilities. Indeed, we 
cannot accomplish increased production with- 
out their stimulation. The conges- 
tion of population is producing subnormal 
conditions of life. The vast repetitive opera- 
tions are dulling the human mind.” 

Are we sacrificing the individual on the altar 
of efficiency and large-scale production? 
Have we gone wrong in gearing up our produc- 
tion machinery to the highest pitch in the 
world, utilizing to the fullest extent inventive 
engineering brains and reducing to a mere auto- 
maton the common laborer? Would we be 
better off in the long run with fewer sewing 
machines, fewer harvesters, fewer automobiles, 
at higher prices, provided the workmen had 
been more than cogs in the machinery that 
produced them? The workmen, who have 
enjoyed higher wages due to this quantity pro- 
duction, would answer this question for them- 
selves in the negative. With them the “dull- 
ing of the human mind” has not been noticed, 
and at any rate it is more than overbalanced 
by the increased wage they have received, 
which has meant better living conditions. And 
who will say that this country and the world 
will not continue to be better off for more 
sewing machines, more harvesters, and more 
automobiles? And if for lack of our ability 
to produce war materials in great quantity 
the war had been lost, would not the world be 
much worse off? 

Quantity production most certainly is a 
national asset. What is needed is some way to 
stop the congestion due to it and the “dulling 
of the human mind” and yet keep quantity 
production. Henry Ford’s plan of producing 
his cars and tractors in plants distributed 
throughout the country, where he says the 
employees can own farms which they can work 
by machinery in one or two days a week and 
devote the rest of the time to producing Ford 
cars and tractors, may offer a solution of this 
problem. Ford is the one who has carried 
quantity production to its highest degree, so 
that some people say his plant operates on the 
“chain gang system.” He may be the one to 
overcome the evils of this system. He is a 
dreamer, but his biggest dream of quantity pro- 
duction at low cost has come true, and he is a 


farmer’s son and knows something of the opera- . 


. 


tion of a farm. 















